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until he found the mirror cased in a dirty shirt. 
it on his heels and felt the glass and the silver 


. “Thought it meant a death in your family?” 


a. she said; “‘seven years of bad luck. I’ve knew 


he 


tryin’ to get in their pues vos 
where he come from. They moved. b: 

— 
Iowa.” 


¥ 


ERR: said Lamon, cold inside. 
“T thought it was Iowa. Yes, they moved 0 out | 
month. His father died an’ left him some kind orin fal 


So they moved back there. You say it’s in Ohio: 
He nodded, sick of hearing her talk. But he sq 


said, ‘Well, good night,’’ and shut the door. a 

Lamon stood watching the butterfly of thin flame : 
shiver in the globe for a time. Old Peter Tanney was : 
dead and Joe had gone home to take the sloping farm. | 
Joe would make a bad job of it unless his smart bration 
stuck to him. He ought to let them run the farm and — 
stick to his wires and bulbs. Lamon yawned and carried ~ 


his bag outside. On the step he counted. his cigarettes — 


2 


th his face bent. 
were waking in this cheap street. Some windows ~ 


n a basement and ran past Lamon whistling. If you 
ved in a city and had no money, you hung around in 
eets like this. Big letters glimmered over small shops 
but nowhere brightly. New Haven had a weak fog 
ouding everywhere. It was a cool mist, but Lamon’s 
nds sweated. He had to set down the bag for a rest at 
e corner and smoke hurt his throat, as it did when he 
was hungry. 
_-There was nothing to do but to wait on a bench until 
shops were open and he could sell the mirror or perhaps 
‘one suit from the bag. He had been a fool not to sell 
_ some clothes in Boston this morning. But he had never 
~ thought Joe Tanney might have moved, and he had 
"wanted to see Joe a little. And now this had happened. 
, . . Lamon walked on quietly and thought of ways to 


eg 


Z ‘kill time. He stopped to watch the shadow of a naked 


_Tightd eyes. ae 
The street grew rich; white stone showed un 
~ dows and buildings began to bulk around Lam 
cat. And then the street finished in a great place fi 
with trees. This was called the Green. Lamot 
walked here with Joe Tanney and his chattering 
three years ago, pushing one of their kids in its ca 


ae ae: There were benches, if he could get across the st 
=o one. He took breath and spat away his cigarette. If 


Ss = sat down he might faint and be taken to jail. But 
; did sit down he would not faint on the sidewalk. 
stood thinking of his chances. 


Pe be shes 
““T want to get home.”’ 
oe wee he >? 


I'm drunk.”’ 


“You are?”’ 


nent. You g-get me fone: an’ aos “er 3 
rile. You see?” | 


e,”” said Lamon; * ‘Where do you live, he 


it was hard to hold up this weight on one shoulder <a 
0 carry the bag in his other hand. Lamon sweated ai 


: eee 
id nipped his tongue. He wished the boy would talk. ~ Be 
went jerking up a side of the long park and Lamon a 


d | no rest until the boy said, ‘‘One — minute,” in Stir 

we 08 ried politeness and stopped to haul up his garters 
nich fell down again as he rambled on. The buckles Es 

ink led on stone as they dragged behind his feet. os 
ON o such thing as sin.’ 

You ain’t,’’ said Lamon, ‘‘ever lived in Zerbetta, 


helped him in aie out of two gutters and then 


ted while the fool pulled up his garters some more. 
Women are funny.”’ 
‘Think so?” 


“Very funny. They flop.” 
Lamon worried, ssa ae tee a a Sie 


smart he: had cleahedahecl kenny: Ep 
cleaned out? But Lamon’s head was filled wit 


tes . 


lights. ae was oe of nica. oes lis ob 


When Lamon undid the lock for him he went mar 
at a gay lamp on a table. Lamon shut the door. 


‘There you are, colonel.”’ 
You had to speak lightly and gently to drunks or per- 


eanyi So Lamon oped: 
“God, but y-you’re ugly.” 
**Never was much to look at, colonel. The war didn't 
improve my face any, either.”’ 
RObS oe aWare se 
meh oan Lamon. He picked up a cigarette from 
the table, staring always in the boy’s eyes, and lighted 
it. Fruit smelled in the warm room, somewhere. * ‘Any-— 
thing to eat around, kid?’’ There were oranges in a red i 
bowl in a corner but it was not safe to take one yet. — 


; his first food since a cup of coffee in Boston 
. The boy watched him eating and shook his 


*t say I care for fruit.’’ His voice was clear for a 
"But. ..I1 s’ pose ... any—” os 
m empty,’’ Lamon said, 
What broke?” 

am, brother.” 

that was too much for the pink boy’ s mind. His 
1 shook. His hands began to wander around among “fi 
rettes spilled from a silver box on the table. He was 
g to think, though. He made four cigarettes into a eee 
re and smiled down at them. 

| “Who — are you?” 

Be rentet.” 


an’ broke.”” — ae 


: This must be a room in some school or college. The 
mp put a sharp light on the kid’s face and he had . 
ver shaved. But his eyes were going out. 

_ “*You owe me some money, colonel.”’ 


ee “On, on ane rors Pha 
“That’ s all right.” 
‘Lamon ate another eee and s saw eee 


on te table. 
‘STheres:x 3. 
‘*‘That’s too much, brother.”’ 
“You're awf’ly welcome,” 


the boy said and 


wall and oe ‘Chartres. M’aunt Emily. es 
Then he went to sleep. 


out of the world, he said, into a rte where see = 
troublesome was small. Lamon thought you could do x 
that just as well by sitting on a shed’s roof, watching | = 
the cows ot whittling a stick. You went loping off to- — 
ward the sun; you were on the way to something big = 
and hot. This was what people got drunk for. Lamon — 
tapped a cigarette on the silver box and looked at the 
kid, dead in his chair. Then he picked up bills slowly, . - 


2 round : a ae finger. When he came to 
a dollar bill he pursed his lips because his 


dwritten, “Sonny, from Mother, Merry Xmas,’’ across 
breasts. A bird yelled then. Lamon pulled aside 
. some curtains and saw light running over a deep space 
; on to leaves of a young tree. 
E They had built this courtyard to look like old houses 
a and churches in France. It was a good enough fake, too. 
ee He set a knee on cushions and ate another orange, watch- 
3 ing a tower made of ragged stones clear itself of shadows. 
Zz But a bell struck, somewhere close, in a rise and fall of 
4 hard tones. Time to get out. A string of silver spittle 
-ttailed now from the boy’s mouth to his shirt as he lay 
in the chair. Lamon turned out the lamp and took one 


aoe 


more orange. Then | Hes we 
ae thomning: 


with him in the white house. Might be a goo 
the store. Lamon picked up a pencil and began | 


fussing with eggs in the dim lunchroom on a 
street. es 
‘“You can draw pictures,’’ the waitress said. 
~ Yee. 
; ; ‘*Did they teach it to you in a school, now, or wher 
See ever did you learn how to do it?”’ aR 
< “Newspaper.” 
“Jesus, Mary an’ Joseph,” she said, “I would J; 
fine to draw pictures. I would like to draw the furnitut 
in the advertisements. Did you draw the furniture in the 
advertisements or pictures in the readin’ part?’’ 
‘I drew prize-fighters an’ stuff on the sporting page.”” 
‘‘T would like to draw pictures, God help me, but I’m 
not an eddicated person.”’ 
“Lain titither, 7 
“With them clothes on? Go to God, then!’’ 


othes SiGe ca he could grin himself on a ; 
a truck and be in New York in a couple of hours. © 
ck stopping now in the bright street would do 


they ain’t had rain in 


fierce,”’ the driver said; ‘* 


-dust’s fierce.” 
_ “Tt rained in Boston, Sunday.”’ 
& ‘The driver gulped coffee and spoke on about the dust 
in Vermont. His sleeve drew up fom a wrist a as he lifted | Phe 


m ther Eetiosed on that wrist. 
“Wasn't you at Le Mans in the war?”’ 


_ “TI thought I’d seen you somewhere. Yes, Le Mans . 
: was a dumb kind of dump.” 
Lamon pushed his hat back from his forehead and 


“Shell, I guess,” ” said es ‘Two a dre 
right in the middle of my battery. We: were gettin’ 
this creek. You been drivin’ all night???" 4A0-a 

“Yeh. They sent me up to clean out this old pl: 
: Vermont. Some kind of rush about it. ; got to un 
at Ryan’s this mornin’ if I can make it.”’ 


about Ryan’s. A lot of rich bastards liked to buy 
old furniture at Ryan’s and trucks were sent to clean or 
big farmhouses up in Connecticut. You got into fig 


went pompously out of New Haven a Lamon listened 
to the man. a 
“Ryan's is the big store on Fifth Avenue up above 
foenian Street?” wed 
“Yeh. It’s a bitch of a store,’” said the driver. “They | = 
got six trucks.”’ = 
Everywhere earth was turned up in fields and gardens. — a 
Men in Bridgeport were looking at little plots and star- 
ing at vines on porches before they started off to work : | 


“was 5 cietiiy hae you done to eat,’’ said the 
er. ‘‘Goin’ to work in New York?” 


‘My cousin’s got a store. Guess I'll work for him a 


eee " 


pereh.” 

2 ‘Ty guess there’s money in books an’ dee if you 
= _ got the capital to start with. The thing is,” the driver 

peszid; ‘to get some rich bastard to lend you the money. 

et knew a guy that got some money off a rich bastard an’ 

_ set up a tobacco store and he’s doin’ fine. But I dunno 


Nerery 
** i 


‘hol 


bina ink 


att 
.-1 


TPE A AL 


ote he 


how he zor mene money 
ee artillery outfit in France? I'd of g 
I’m no good with horses.”’ lene 
“I’m all right with horses. I’m off Fof af 
“Yeh? Where?”’ 3 

- “‘Ohio,’’ said Lamon; * Zecbettas Ohio. Te a outh « 
Cleveland a couple of hours.”’ if 
He could have talked to Joe rahe about ho: 
the farm but this fool knew nothing of those thi 
He came out of a tenement some place and yok: his t 


listened sad grinned through towns and fields. 
“We'd got this lieutenant named Rafferty. He wz 
rich bastard from Pittsburgh. He come walking up the 


a» 


toned? I says, The buttons is tore off and I ain’t got an 
more. He says, That’s your business, corporal. A co 
poral’s business is to set the men an example. You can 
start gettin’ those stripes off your sleeve, he says. Hei 
was a tich bastard from Pittsburgh named Rafferty. I _ 
seen him the other day comin’ out of a hotel with two. . 
dames. He was from Pittsburgh.”’ 

Numbers of officers had wronged this man in France 
and he told Lamon all about them in his loud, slow 
voice, speaking importantly as if it mattered. Lamon su 
said, ““Yeh,”’ and, “That’s the hell of a thing!’’ and na 


past or a field’s shimmer. ‘This. st 
m would talk as long as he thought _ 
ould listen to him. He had a round, handsome | 
(out any meaning in it and his women had 
im until he was just a talking ape. He spoke of 
‘e and Lamon stopped watching trees to be sorry 
a little, a woman in a cheap flat somewhere who 
0 listen to this over the dishes and in bed. But New 
: was getting itself out into the land, now, in signs _ 
tels and shops beside the roadway and Lamon be- 


ting for business. 
Ever hear of a guy named Ranulph? Manages fights 
all that. Has an office up on Sixth Avenue?” . 

Randolph?”’ a 
“A Polack or somethin’ ?”’ 
~ -**No. Plain American,’’ said Lamon; ‘‘ knew him in 
- the army.” 


heard men speak of Ranulph. Last week in Boston a 
‘oung bully in a silk shirt had said to a man going out 


get along at Abner’s house, even cae ne ie in 
ee ae the talk about books. Lamon thought 


; mind has to run that way to be interested or 
ee got to be trained to it. I ain’t. I have to try and t 
een terested. It’s a strain, but I can do it better this 
I’m not a kid any more. 

His mind worked easily, these days. It must come c 
being nearly thirty years old and not a kid any more. 
He could get along with anybody, now, and no trouble 


He could get along with his father if he had the chance 


how much like each other some people are. Or 
‘Was you ever in the fightin’ business yourself?’’ 


‘‘Me? No,”’ said Lamon. ‘‘Oh, I box some.”” e : =e 
‘You got the build for it.”’ ae 

el 
“Think so? I’m slow on my feet, though.”’ <, 


The driver spoke of prize-fights through three towns. 1 
Sunlight hurt Lamon’s eyes and New York moved at 


- mI 


_and it gave him a quick joy to see trees of 


-k ahead over blocks of cars and people. But a 


policeman Saved ae gloves, yelling at drivers. 
2 ‘Accident.”” 


“Yeh. Jesus,’’ said the driver, kicking his bakes 


looky there!’” 
_red brook slid out from among feet over the as- 


ter and these fluttered between legs of the watchers. 
“Get along! For God’s sake get along!’’ the police- 
an was howling. 


iver’s face green at the lips and the machine turned 
until it bumped the sidewalk. 
“What's the matter?”’ 
~ “Blood!” 
“Yeh. What about it? Look out!” 
& The man put his hands on his mouth and began to 
- vomit through his fingers. Lamon grabbed his bag and 


ay. 

Mi eel Semin 3 on he ee he looked 
for a breath, then shouted, “* Well, thanks!” 
away from the policeman bustling up. _ 
Policemen certainly had a eae of i it, 
they might make in graft and the funny pleasure 


ahead. It was a tough job and no wonder that polic 
were such dumb fools, generally. Lamon climbed t« 
top of an omnibus in One Hundred and Tenth Stree 
pitied a policeman who was trying to tell an old 


at the Park all the way around the corner and dow 
Fifth Avenue. A magnolia was still in bloom and o1 


shoulder. The omnibus quivered and halted and wane 
on five times as she peeped. She was a slim, young woman 
whose hair was pale, and she had a nice, straight neck. 
As they got near the gold man on horseback at the end ' 
of the park she turned fully in her bench and smiled. “ 
Lamon somehow knew her and his face was hot. He sat __ 
still and she rose to come to him. : 


‘| 
7 


> 
~~ 


Y 


“You don’t know who I am.”’ 
“Do, too! But you been growin’ up some!”’ 
She was so young he could say that. 
“T just got in from Boston,”’ he said, standing up in 
the aisle. ‘‘What are you doing in New York, for the 
love of God?”’ 

“Music lessons. And Brick’s in the Navy and the 
family thought it’d be better to have me here. I'm living 


_ in East Fiftieth Street. The name’s Vermilye in the tele- ~ 
phone book. Mrs. A. Vermilye. You can remember 
e that?” 


“It’s certainly nice seein’ you, Elizabeth,’’ Lamon 


said and grinned; ‘When did Brick go on the ocean?”’ 


“On the ocean! You always say such idiotic things! 
Last year. He wanted to so much and — I’ve got to get 
off. Do call me up!”’ 

She swayed from sight down the stairs and Lamon 
gulped, putting his hat on, glad he had taken it off, be- 
cause the Parchers had nice manners and lived without 
ever being loud with each other in the white house up 
the slope from the Coe farm. Until she said that about 
her brother Brick he had not known this was Bess Parcher. 
She had been away at boarding school in the March when 
he came home from his job on the newspaper in Chicago. 
He had not seen the girl in three years. He really had not 
seen her often since the war. Why, she must be twenty! 


Lamon came and took her out to dance. This was t 
he remembered about Bess except talking to her 


her and her black-haired brother a bath in a tub in 
ae house, once, when they were babies with Mrs. Pa 
oan Sa geeg at him and young Brick bawling to beat he 
. And Brick was in the Navy and Bess was so gro 

up =o: could be here, in New York, all alone! 
Lamon’s face was still hot. He thought: “*She we 
scared of me! She’s got more sense than that damn cov 


Santa Monica. I bet Brick gettin’ in trouble at schoo 
makes her think a man can get in a jam about a woman © 
and be all right still, and she’s sensible, anyhow... . . 
Vermilye, was a the name? I could go and see ang 
couple of times.’ 
It was like getting a letter from Tom Errol or from! his % 
Aunt Marian, with a lot of news in it. This girl lived — 
right next door to his farm, and the Parchers were a 
folks. They were dignified people. Mrs. Parcher had — 
been a school-teacher before she was married and fat, aa 
she had kind, jolly manners. And Bess hadn’t shown = 


peat roo till dianer.’’ 
ee dollars.”’ 
o to hell, Bill,’’ said Lamon; *‘ you don’t need your . 


ake it one fifty, sport.”” 
at’s a room an’ bath?”’ 
ght. There’s your key.” 
‘its danced on the white sill of the bathroom’s dirty 


Lamon was too sleepy now to care and he had not 
hed in two days. In Boston his landlady had taken 


“money. Hot water rose in the tub while he shaved 
o dark patches on the sides of his chin and then coy- 
d himself with lather. Soap frothing in his curls made 
n look like his father always and Lamon grunted at 


aking. It was fine to be clean again and to feel his 
scles slacken in the heat. After he had polished him- 
self on two soft towels he stretched up his arms and bent 


OOOOOOOOOOOS 14 OOOOOOOOOOOS © 
sideways and backwards to know how strong he was | 
inside his brown skin with sunlight piling on him 
through the bedroom’s one window. Below him the tops 
of cars were black coffins floating along ceaselessly and 
the pane quivered to some big jolt of the street as he 
pulled down the shade. But he was safe, for this time, 
from the city and the noise of people. He went to sleep 


and did not wake until eight o’clock. 


CHAPTER II 


-Frer Mrs. Hortense Gibney had her hip crushed 
in the fall of the elevator that afternoon when 
she was going down to the office of Melton, Wein- 


_ sheimer and Custis with some papers for Mr. Brand, Mr. 
_ Brand himself took her case to court and his speech to 


the jury was in all the papers. He wept earlier than usual 
in his address, they told Mrs. Gibney, and several of the 
jury wept, too. Mrs. Gibney thought of him kindly 
after that. She had worked twenty years in Brand, Ely 


- and Ledyard’s office without knowing that Mr. Brand 


liked her at all and she had hated him every day. But he 
made the firm give her five thousand dollars as a reward 
for her long services and the Cohasset Trust Company 
building had to pay her thirty thousand and the insur- 
ance company gave her thirty dollars a month. So Mrs. 
Gibney moved to the first floor of the house in East 
Fiftieth Street, having lived on the fourth floor eighteen 
years. 

Now she had time to care for her nails, which did not 
get soiled on the typewriter or chipped at the ends any 
more. Her mother’s family, the Doggetts, all had beauti- 
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ful hands. In the mornings the chambermaid brought her = 
a bowl of tepid water and Mrs. Gibney sat in her wheeled — 4 


chair close to the front window in a rose-colored robe, 
doing her nails and watching people go by her eyes, eight 
feet down from the.window. Life, she often thought, 
was a perfect pageant when you had time to look at 
people, and women just never knew what holy shows 


they made of themselves. She told her landlady thiswhen 


Mrs. Vermilye came up from the basement with her tray 
or when one of the other boarders stopped in or when her 


brother came on visits down from Bennington, older 


every time, to see that she was all right, not knowing 
that her will was made and that everything would go 
to the Church of Christ, Scientist. And she was not 
getting any older, as Mrs. Vermilye took real trouble 
with her meals, and the chambermaid was attentive, 
and there was nothing to worry about in the least. Life 
was so full of interesting things and the telephone was 
just outside her double door in the hallway. At night 
she wheeled herself back into her bedroom and the cham- 
bermaid helped her into bed, although it was not neces- 
sary; but Mrs. Gibney spent all day at the front windows — 
and knew what went on in East Fiftieth Street. 

It had been a dull morning, with the children at 
school, and the slim, fair actress who lived around the 
corner in Beekman Place had gone by so swiftly in a 


om he 


ie re feat — 


eee new ee sepeaats it was s the red one ie 
fresh in the light. Mrs. Gibney saw the Parcher 
front steps with pleasure and hoped for a little 
f course the sailor who came last week might not 
brother — his hair was dark — but she was so. 


‘No, I rode up to Grant’s Tomb and back. It’s such 
nice day and there isn’t much smoke. . . . Mrs. Gib- 


_ “An estate for life?’’ 
Si “Yes. Like this, I mean. A friend of mine had a = 
grandfather who died —I think it’s four years ago — 
and his will said that his father . . . I mean this boy's 
father, was to have the place — it’s one of the biggest 
ee in our county — for his life and then it all goes 
to Lamon, to this whi But suppose his father sold the 
place?” 
“Oh, but he can’t, my dear! That would be quite. 
‘ eo eeal! He can’t move against his son’s rights in any 


way.” ; 
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‘I’m so glad of that,’’ Miss Parcher said, taking her 
little hat off her bright head, “‘ because his father doesn’t 
like him. They just never get along. And he’s such a nice 
boy. He was the first man to enlist in Zerbetta in 1917 
and he was wounded very badly. Only Mr. Coe doesn’t 
appreciate him at all. I’ve been thinking about him all 
morning. You know how some person you don’t think 
of ordinarily comes into your head?”’ 

She moved, but Mrs. Gibney did not want her to take 
her cool, sweet voice out of the room. 

*‘Do sit down a moment, dear. There’s the most inter- 
esting article in the Monitor about Russia. I’ve been want- 
ing to read it to you ever since I saw it.”’ 

“Just let me get my sewing and I'll come straight 
back.”’ 

She ran up the stairs and began to sing in a glad, loud 
way that was new to Mrs. Gibney and the sound echoed 
all through the narrow house. 


— —"- “CHAPTER I11 


; ABNER Cor’s wide house was always a white welt on 
£ & thenorth side of hisstreet after dark because a lamp — 
‘ned near the door. Lamon came to the broad steps 
stopped a little, feeling a tent of thin ice drifting 
around him. But he had to go in. Abner’s slow voice 
ad said through the telephone that his room would be 


Miss Lambert still sitting on the stairs with the mussed 
‘man who was part of Abner’s dinner parties and whose 
name Lamon never could get. = 
“Tam glad to see you,” said Gratiano; “I put the 
bag in the room, yessir.’’ 

He trotted upstairs. Miss Lambert stopped flicking the 
handrail with an end of her scarf and chanted down at 
Lamon, “‘There you are! Now, before you see Abner, 
tell me the truth. Put me out of my misery. I want to 
be sure that debauchery hasn’t dulled my intelligence. 
_ Were or were you not a galley-slave in a film last winter? 
Abner says you couldn’t have been. I say that I distinctly 


Senior dicsah ea ea TA re SSE 
te Pent ee 


mee 3 


saw you being a galley-slave with the most tremendous 
success in an abominable film last winter. Abner admits 
you were in Los Angeles but denies the film.” 

Look out! 

‘‘Well,’’ Lamon said, “‘ you win. It was like this. A 
man came up to some men an’ I on the beach at Santa — 
Monica. We were playing baseball in bathin’-suits. He 
asked if we didn’t want to be athletes, kind of, ina — 
picture. Another fool and I did, to see what it was 
like. I wouldn’t act in films for a million a year. We 
got broiled alive, out in this fake galley with — with 
nothin’ on to speak of. I didn’t see the picture, after- 
wards. Didn’t want to. Don’t see how you knew me. — 
Must have been a couple of hundred apes in that galley 
business.”’ 


a? he 


“Knew you instantly. Exalted me like anything. ~- 
Never expected to see a friend looking so tremendously 
at ease in just a cache-sexe and some false beard.”’ 

Lamon blushed. 

“Tt wasn’t false. We let our beards grow three or four 
days. Felt rotten, too. How’ve you been?”’ 

“Talking steadily,”’ the tall girl said. ‘‘ And now it’s 
your manifest duty — whatever that means — to stick 
around and nurse Abner. He fainted like a debilitated 
dowager at one of the parties last week. Do take some 
care of him. . . . Abner, I was right about the film. 


muse himself and wasn va amused. a5 was 


was f none other than —"" — Fe aes 
leaned on 1 the rail above her head and said, 


was not leader, now, but very thin. 
{ ve 


“Golly, Cousin Abner, but you're gray! 
evel; ‘I’m forty, after all. . . . When did you leave 


=. you, A letter I sent to your address in Los Angeles a 


n Boston. I wrote —”’ 
“T must ha’ just missed it, Abner.”’ 

“So you must. Want some coffee?”’ 
__- “No, thanks. What’s this about you bein’ sick?’’ 
Bois “T’ve been seedy lately. Spring, or something. What 
Be ‘on eatth have you been doing in Boston?”’ 
~~ Careful, now. 
2 _ “Why,’’ Lamon said, ‘‘I came on with some people I 
met in Los Angeles. They own one of these sportin’ goods 
stores in Boston. They wanted a kind of a manager. 


rhe SS 


i ie ahy ae s Seaiiie 


i didn’ t dike i it pees Twas 


<S 


ness.’ 
The mussed man beside ae Lambert stopf 
with his red whiskers and drawled, “You're: 
agricultural-looking person I’ve ever seen. I 
whole thing’s a myth, you know, the ancestra 
Ohio and all the rest of it. Abner swears his 
from Zerbetta, Ohio, but I don’t think there’s a 
place.”’ ia 
‘Honest to God,’’ said Lamon, ‘I’m off a farm 

me to a cow and I'll show you!”’ 
‘“‘Abner,’’ said Miss Lambert, “‘send Luis or Gra 
out for a cow at once. Perhaps they have one in the z 
in Central Park.” 


the farm. Nearly Bee has a farm hanging to his 
family tree in this country. How’s Uncle John, Lamon?”’ 
Careful, now. 

“He’s all right,’’ Lamon said and grinned. 
Everybody smiled because he grinned. Abner lighted 


Za BERS 
dies 
oe 


te fees and pret “That's nice. Now, . 
ght to warn you that you’ve stumbled into one of _ 
literary parties. You might go out to a play —_ 

ill got your latchkey? Good — and then slide 


won't be able to slide upstairs, Abner,’’ Miss — 
yert said, “because Benedict Sanderson will be 


m to be ee a little, in 1893.” 
“He won’ t, because I didn’t invite him.’’ 


rect. If he dies of camel bite in lower Mesopotamia,”’ 
_ Miss Lambert said, ‘‘he’ll tell the natives to write to 
_ the London papers about it and to be sure to say that 
BS he went to Eton. And the natives’ll do it. He’s so com- 


5 esp im. 
S Irish o one time aid he said “My dea ah gel, 


believe it cor Saas meeoniy 


mation.’ 
= Hie ome pretty bad.” 
‘*He is,’ said the mussed ia % he Se 
worse if he was really eminent.”’ ; 
People were always saying this kind of thing. a 
sin Abner’s PaCS 
“T tell you,’’ Abner said, SyOtL can escape, L 
and make yourself useful at the same time. I’ve g0 


bers 

-- : He came down the stairs, walking lightly, sowie a 

: Lamon was scared of him for a breath. He was one of the — 
men — you met them sometimes — who did not seem se 
to belong anywhere. His black sleeve went past. He did 
not seem to be there at all. But that was nonsense, be- : 
cause he was Cousin Abner, Uncle Philip’s son, and he 
looked like the Coes. 

““He’s not at all well,’’ Miss Lambert said, leaning a 

forward. — 


““Honest?”’ 
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< A, 
BS “ Perfectly harmless woman, Norah.” 
_ “T hate to believe it of her!’’ 


theater,”’ said the mussed man, “‘as an elephant in 
apiary. She came into a box with Costello Ryan. 


e had about a dozen bracelets on one arm when she 


ould hear people saying, ‘De Li — 
_ Abner said into the telephone, ‘Frankie? ... I'm 
‘right. . . . Listen. I have that book. . . . No, it 
cost me thirty cents. Please accept this gift. It’s worth 
as much as that, too. I’ve been reading it... . I’m 
sending my cousin over with it. . . . Of course I have 
_ cousins. Everybody has. . . . His name’s Lamon... . 
»A,M,O,N. ... Yes. Lamon. ... Yes. First cousin. 
. . . No, he’s a kid. He’s — Lamon, how old are you?”’ 


drink. He’s coming over... . I risin seared ts 
big party? . . . I might drop in. So long.” io 
es the De Lima, Abner?’’ Miss Lambert asked. 
“*She’s from Lima, Ohio.”’ 
“The sentiment does her credit.”’ 
‘*She’s a pleasant kind of woman,” Abner said, ser: 
a bling on a card. ‘Run around to her place with t 
at Lamon. Got your key? . . . Thanks a lot.”’ 
“i . Lamon opened the door and at once a tremendous la 


a 


touched me! The rest of them were boys — amateurs!"” 
The thin man shoved her over the sill past Lamon and — 
said crossly, ‘‘ As far as that goes, the last person worth — 
any serious attention died at Bordeaux in 1828.... © 
Hello, Abner! My God, how rotten you look!”’ As 
If an old bag like that ever got three men, Lamon ~ 
thought, it was when she was a kid, or because she 
had money. He breathed happily, outside the house. ty 
and walked toward Park Avenue. It had been good of — 
Abner to let him out of a party. Abner’s parties were 
fierce. You could talk to Miss Lambert, who was pretty 
good fun, or to Gilbert Weinsheimer, Abner’s lawyer, 


and once a civil engineer turned up who had been a friend 


hie ale Og y ere bie ? 
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hil, Abner's 


father Tamon hedeaieed" 


gaunt 


ridge in Ecuador and his jobs in California and 
, and his fight to make some railroad take up the 


Perhaps this thing of not liking fathers ran in the _ 


ily. | 
‘k Avenue was cleaned of people and cars. In Madi- 


street and not worry about your family hearing of it. 
1 Zerbetta you had to be careful. Nobody would ever eee 


‘old people. 

Fifth Avenue was quiet. Great light came over black 
trees of the park from the west under a clouded sky. The 
city would grumble for hours yet. Lamon walked along, 
couting Mrs. De Lima’s number on white doorways. 
_ He caught it suddenly glittering on the corner of a build- 
_ ing and had to tramp in under a curved tunnel from the 
street to the south. Some men in uniforms were waiting 


A butler opened this door while Lamon was feelin; 
with a thumb and led him past some stairs into a ro 5 
colored purple. — 28 
‘Madame is still at dinner.” 4 
‘Tell her I’m from Mr. Abner Coe.”’ 


cushions on the floor. Someone had been lying on t 
cushions, reading a newspaper, a while ago and had le 
a print of his body, and two ends of cigarettes in a silv 
dish. Lamon was wondering whether it had been a ma 
or a girl when a woman all on fire came at him and said 
loudly, “‘ You're from Abner Coe? Got a book for me? 4 
Thanks.” 

She ran a thumb under the paper and ripped the boas 
out of its folds. Beads sewn everywhere on her white _ 
dress bubbled yellow lights. She bent her head over the © 
book and Lamon got a perfume out of her pale nai . 
Then a man walked between and yelled, ‘‘Who’s that 
from?”’ ee 


“You mind your own damn business!’’ she said. 
“TI want to know who —”’ 


hen 


. Come on in > 
. . . Your name is Coe? . . . Well, 


= hall, Mr. Coe. 


- and a maid looked down the stairs at Lamon, 
led, and went quickly out of sight. = 


oa Good enough town,” Lamon said. 

“Used to be, ten years back.”’ 

“Places change.” 

“Yeh,”’ she said, ‘‘you bet they do! Hey, listen at 


am er I did. Well, he’s an a 1 
Yeh? Re 
‘*Somethin’ awful. Are you Abner’ s co 

Hvest a 

She looked at him with blue eyes Sia then w 
the green stone. 

“You do look some like him.” 

‘Think so? All the Coes have black hair.’” 

“Indiana, ain’t you?” 

**Zerbetta, Ohio,’’ said Lamon. ewe 

“I'd ha’ said Indiana, by your voice. ‘Hard : 
sometimes. I’m from Lima.”’ 

“Played football there once.”’ 

‘‘My God,’’ she said, ‘‘the names those towns | 
Well, I'll have to go nurse baby some. Listen to hi 


her palms. 
“You slugged him to beat hell.” 


givin’ a party tomorrow night. I asked Abner, righen n 
You come along.”’ 
“Thanks. I'd like to.”’ 

“Please do. Any time after nine. Good night.”’ | 
She looked at him while he walked acy the eri an 


h Ip : a aeanie to nae a thin old ney out of a 
us green car. She had bony legs in white stockings _ 
joked like ice. He thought she was a sad business, 


aisy, Princesse de Clar, who was coming to try to 
row a hundred thousand dollars from her sister, Bird 


ird floor. He ‘ed ““De’’ is French for ‘‘of.’’ 
'rankie of Lima. . . . Lamon de Zerbetta. My God, 


Beriss a lot about rs manners. A kid that age had not 
- much sense, when it came to handling women. Perhaps 
Te Se they had been quarreling over dinner. Lamon consid- 
ered Mrs. De Lima, walking down Fifth Avenue, and 
_ knew that he was shoving the fair woman out as a cur- 
tain to keep something else from his mind. All his body 
a wotried, now, and little sparks of heat flowed in his 
iz cheeks. He looked at gray windows in shops and tried 
to think of people passing him. He walked slowly and 
he walked fast as he came into Sixth Avenue. But the 
letter which might be lying in a drawer of Bill Ran- 
__ulph’s desk was making him sweat. It might take him 
right out of here. It might leave him here, among all 
these windows and all these stinking people. 

But he did not want to go to Ran’s place. When you 


got older you s saw it was no use 2 arguing ea at 

been praised by a President for rescuing some folks : 

fire down on the East side of the rotten city, and that : 
he was a fine sergeant and had a grand medal. You cou «Sars 
not tell people the best about Ran. And any night Bill 


Ranulph could be in a lot of trouble. . . . Three years 
ago, this month, Lamon won sixty dollars at dice in the 
Zerbetta station and came on to spend six wecks in 
Cousin sae s house. It had still been fun ee to rans 


dress of Mr. Mulcahy who uses this telephone number?” ; 
He was not the kind that had a revolver on him, but | 
Ranulph had lied and then, when the man was gone, had — 
telephoned to Tiger Mulcahy to get out of town. And : 
Ran could say that his trade was just as honest asa 
grocery, but that would do him a lot of good, if some- = 
thing happened and the newspapers opened him up, with © 
headlines about morality and vice. oe 
I'll go there and get Aunt Marian’s letter—she must i 
ha’ seen dad by this time—and I won't come back. Got 
to be careful. Even if I have to tell Abner a lot, I won’t — 
say I was prize-fightin’. He probably wouldn’t like that. 


oie rT eee to my ae of ahi Biss if dad’ s written 
some stuff. Dad didn’t approve of him and Cousin 
lotte when they came out on the farm in 1916. She 
ked cigarettes and Abner was kind of free and easy 
n’ to grandpop. He'd be on my side. I bet he would. 
Lamon stopped in front of a bright window, and 
. ared at a map of the United States with some adver- 
_ tising stamped on its border. Up in Boston, selling box- 
ing gloves and bats in funny Mrs. Wadsworth’s store, 


black peg about the map until he thought of himself as 
something black and tiny, hopping from white city to 
city. Three years ago he was here, and then home, and 
then out to Chicago, where Tom Errol got him the job 
chasing little bills for a newspaper and the men in its 
dirty office let him draw cartoons of fat prize-fighters 
a and dogs for the sporting page, and then home again, 
@ and then out to Seattle, where a boy from Zerbetta 
taught school and got him a job selling electric iceboxes, 
oe then down to Fresno, and down to Los Angeles, 
q and on back to Boston, and down to New York again. 
2 Lamon grinned. The things you did when you had the 
blues! Anything to kill time. 


oy 


and he might go with her. He said, oe sis 
os an engagement down the street here in ten min 


utes.’ 3 
“Well, I'm SOrEY You got a nice voice. Kind of | like cr 


a drum goin’. 
‘My old man says I sound like a cross bull,”’ ae 


said, and walked away. 
They like my voice. Elsie Mott said it was the aan 
thing she liked about me, when I came home from Chi- 
cago. And folks always like it when I smile. If I hadn't 
smiled at Elsie, the day after I got back from Chicago, — 
when her kid fell on his tail in that puddle, “front of a 4 
the gas office, she wouldn’t have smiled back. ’N then 
we wouldn’t ha’ got mixed up, and nobody’d have told — 
dad he’d seen us out in the bushes, any night, and I'd = . 
be home. . . . And here am. Here. . . . And I may have =n 
to stay here and work. ve 
A train went banging on the tracks over his head and SS 
pillars of metal carried on the noise when the cars had 
gone. In this cheaper street many shops were bright and _ 
men idled out of little eating-places. All at once a black — 
cat shot up out of a grille below a window and stood — 
licking a foot right in the middle of the sidewalk. Lamon — 
stopped and crossed his fingers with his tongue between 


The cat turned and walked back into the 
s. ... Damn those things! ... He hurried 


Z 1 ere he was. Lamon looked back and saw the cat playing 
ith a bit of newspaper on a plate of light set down by 
he Bear: It apes to oe a fet, once, ane then 


it sharply stared toward Lamon and he trotted up the 
stairs with his fingers crossed again. When he got toa 
landing he stopped to make a circle on the oilcloth and 
_ to spit inside the ring for luck. 
= Ranulph was reading a novel on his desk below the 
signed photograph of Theodore Roosevelt which hung 
higher than all the photographs of fighters and heavy 
a wrestlers around the office. He read novels about murders 
Bs and detectives when he was not working. Lamon often 
had thought about him sitting here with a murder in 
his hands until four in the morning, when he went home 
_ to his family in a nice street of Brooklyn and slept all the 
_ day. The office had not changed in three years except 
E that Ranulph had put up a big picture of their regiment, 
E and his medal hung from its starred blue ribbon on the 
_ frame. 
Ea 
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Dae i. ear 
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Packing. pretty to watch from a safe ae Then 


a 


Macs es 


eres tr fine,” Lamon sald “How’ 'S Mrs 
the kids? <A Se Gene at 
a =<They're all right. Where did Phe seo out of, 
% phar 


: ‘you. When you get in” 
_ “’§ morning. I’m staying with my cousin.”” 
He lighted a cigarette and kept his hand fror 
letter on the desk. It lay a foot from his hip as h 


on the coast last fall2”’ 


beac h. o> 

“The hell! Who told — that you was a eat 
| buddy?”’ . 
: Lamon was red. am 


Well, wasn’t I?”’ 
““Mercy me! Excuse me for livin’! Yes, you was. Bu 
who told you you was a pugilist?’’ 
“You gotohell! . . . Igot two decisions an’ knock 

OUR =- a 
“Yeh, an’ then old Micky Conroy, which was there 


e’s so old all the hair’s wore off his chest. Who told 
you're a pugilist? You got this imagination, bud. 
ighter ought to have just sense enough to get sore and | 


like his manager tells him. You got this imagination. 
good build ain’t nothin’, Lame. Look at me. I’m so 
: ong I can hoist up my oldest kid on one hand an’ hold 
_ him a couple of minutes. He’s fourteen an’ weighs a 
; hi ndred thirty stripped. Yeh, but any fighter can knock 
_ me out to hell in three rounds. Truth is, I don’t like oe? 
_ pein’ hurt. Nobody with this imagination is any real 
ood fightin’. I was trainin’ Jimmy Shibo some last 
winter. The pup knocked me out once just like that.” 
“What was you doin’ trainin’ a fighter?”’ 
“Thad to shut the office a couple of months.”” 
“What for?”’ 
“Some trouble,’’ Ranulph said. 
__ He rose from the desk and went strolling across the 
room to the water cooler for a paper cup. Lamon could 
q € look at the letter in this second and saw that it was from 
Aunt Marian. 
3 e ‘What was you doin’ in Boston?” 
“Athletic goods store. You ought to’ve seen me sellin’ 


“A 


:. punchin’ bags and stuff. Fifty a week while it lasted.’’ 


ee spree: edness 


poooces: >< 


; re 


“Yeh. This widow ee yey the ae sis 
up in Los Angeles. We got talkin’ on a bus. I came 
east suas her. Only some damn hee in the store mises 


wrong, sone but her kids was sore.” 
eYene: _ 7 
“*T tell you,’’ Lamon said, “that there wasn’t a thing - 


BYLeha 
**Oh, go to hell, Ran! She was a nice woman.” 


old English a actor out in tes Angeles. I was the only . 
fella in the hotel that knew how to play cribbage. . 5 
Grandpop showed me. This old ape was a dog for crib- : | 
bage. He played it worse than I ever saw anybody playin’ __ 
anything. I got me five suits of clothes and alot of meals _ 
out of him. He was funny. They pay him big money in 
the pictures and all he does with it is to play cribbage 
and dress up. Got drunk every Sunday as regular as a ee 
clock. His wife was sleepin’ with a director out in 
Hollywood but he didn’t give a damn. She kep’ him in 
jobs and he just played cribbage and dressed up.”’ ‘3 
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iE Baby Reanide: What about her?’’ 
3 “She! s no jis Thirty-three or four.”’ 


; Ain’t you any mem’ry, bud? Baby Frankie!”’ 
“What about her?”’ 
‘Oh, God, you’re a farmer for keeps! It was all over 
the papers for a month. This old guy that left her the 
oney wrote her a lot of letters and her lawyer read ’em 
court. He called her Baby Frankie. His daughters were ; 
_ tryin’ to bust the will.” c 
4 ‘When was all this?”’ 
“Three or four years back. What about her?”’ 
Careful, now. 

“They were talkin’ about her at my cousin’s. I didn’t 
understand what it was all about,’’ said Lamon. “Saw 
a her in a car this afternoon with a young fella. Who's 
he? My cousin didn’t know. A young kid, awful hand- 
some, kind of a girl. Black hair.”’ 

Ranulph picked up his telephone and asked for a 
number. His sleepy gray eyes had lighted up. He said, 
_“Casavetti would know. . . . This the Cigale? Gimme 


Mr. Casavetti. . 


| ie Sas now? ... A boy with black hair, is 


lot, now.”’ 
‘All what people?’’ = 
‘* All the rich bastards. . . . Casavetti? Bill Ran 
. Oh, that was all right! I'll send you a check 
it. . Thanks. . . . Hey, who’s De Lima tra 


See EE wie of theth? <=, Yeh. cA 
askin’ me. . . . Thanks.’’ He put down the telephon 
“It’s one of the Ryan boys. Costello Ryan. The fu: 
ture store up the avenue. His brother's the puke thi 
in the pepets in polo games all the time. feat got ple 
of money.’ 

‘““Golly,’’ said Lamon, “‘you know the whole tow 
don’t you?”’ ae 

Ranulph liked to be told that. He said, ‘‘Well . . . I 
kind of have to, bud. Kind of have to. There’s your —— 


Came day Decors yesterday.” 


check inside the envelope so that Ranulph should not 
see it and looked at his aunt’s whirly big wie 
Sweat came flooding down his sides. ~ 8 

‘As soon as I got your letter I went out to the place - Ss 
and saw John but it did not do any good. We had a regu- — 2S 
lar fight. I never saw anybody as downright mean as 3 


Mott’s fault than it was yours and Pee I 
1 think of, but it did not do any good. Edward says 
a get you a job at the bank if you want and of course 


home and behave yourself and see if that does any 
od. There is no news. Tom and Pearl got vaccinated 
ast week and are scratching to beat sixty. The Parchers © 


ve sent Bessie on to New York to take singing lessons 2 

- because Brick is in the Navy and they think she can see oe : 
that he does not get into trouble if she is in New York. —_ 
Is not that just like the Parchers? I am enclosing fifty 4 
dollars because you may need money. Your letter ar 
- sounded so kind of depressed. . . .”” 
‘He put the letter in his coat Po whistled again, with 2s 


Ranulph watching him from under his arms. 

_ “What was you doin’ out on the coast when you 

wasn't tryin’ to be a pugilist?”’ 

‘*A lot of stuff. Best job I had was helpin’ with a fruit 

‘ranch in Fresno. . . . I was in movin’ pictures some.”’ 

Doin’ what?”’ 

e “‘Aw, soldiers an’ athletes and that kind of ses 

gnc of the crowd. It’s a stinkin’ way to try an’ eat.’ 
“You was on this paper in Chicago, last I knew.”’ 


me 


met 


- 
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ek oe 
‘Funny how women take on to you,’ Ranulph s ? 
“You ain’t good lookin’. oe wasn't before Ries fi 


man’s face. They — 
‘The hell they don’t! That's just one of your theoric 
Ran.” Rees | 
‘You got fired off this paper and then you was out 
on the coast.” a 
‘Twas home a couple of months. . . . Father kicked . 
me out.” a 
“Yehe?' 
“There was this woman next door. Widow. But she'd 
got kids and we used to go out doors nights and some 
gabby guy seen us and told father. What the hell do | 
people go and do that to a fella for? So he kicked me : 
out. Quit takin’ his socks off in the sittin’-room and aS 
said, “I won’t have any damned whoremaster in ng 


aay.’ 


oF 


house. You can pack up and get out of here after supper.” 
And you can't talk to a man like him, neither. Aunt — 
Marian gave me a hundred and I went out to Seattle, a 
Knew a guy there.” - 


religious old guys,” Ranulph said, ““ are— 


:. Neither did grandpop. Naw, he ain’t religious. 
's just respectable. ‘At’s all. He’s respectable. Re- 
able as hell. I said, ‘Hey, what did you do before 
| got married? Wasn’t you ever out with a girl?’ He 
s, ‘You mind your own business and get out of 
. It was a nice conversation. I’m the only kid he. 
¢ had, neither. . . . Religious!” | 
The telephone’ s bell rattled. Ranulph said gently, 
Yes? . .. Yes’m?... No’m, Mr. Shibley ain’t in 
just now. .. . Yes, Ican locate him. . . . It ain’t any < 
ier acai... the Marengo. .”.. Yes m.*.-- . a 
 Yes’m. . . . No, it ain’t any trouble. Good night. Good : 
_ night.’’ Then he picked up his other telephone and said 

srisply into it, “Tell Shib to get over to the Marengo =< 
ina hurry, Ed, and his dame’s waitin’.’’ 

_  Where’s that pelechoae ring to, Ran?”’ 

=" Around the corner.” 

Rasulph. lay back in his chair and looked at Lamon 

- for a while pleasantly. 

_ “Tf you was good lookin’, buddy, I could fix you up 

E all right.”’ 

“To hell with that! . . . No, I can’t take money off 


4 


of women. Thanks, and the rest of it.I got to get me 


a Tee ae I Bae to ‘get = hold ; 
sand. Fast as I eS too. I’m not goin’ t 
here any more.’ 
‘What good’s a couple of thousand?”’ 
‘A lot of good. I can rent a place with it. W 
shares with somebody.’ 
“What kind of a place?”’ . 
‘*What kind? Land,’’ Lamon said, ‘‘a farm. 
Sixcacres..3 
**Where?”’ 
‘Why, out home, of course. Think I’m goin’ t » Cal 
fornia or Oregon or one of those places? . . . 
Marian’s got four kids and her husband don’t 
“72 much. He’s a doctor. She can’t lend it to me. I just war 
. : to rent until father dies off and —’’ a 
‘““You mean you want to go back to this damn plac 
in Ohio and be a farmer?”’ 
“Sure. Yeh. . . . Dad can’t keep me out of the place 
Grandpop lef’ to me. He’s only got it for while he’ 
alive. When he dies, I come right in. That’s safe. He 
can't sell the place or nothin’. I come right in when he 
dics. 


‘And then you can sell the place and —”’ 
“Sell nothin’!”’ 
“You mean you're gonna stick out there and just b 

a farmer?”’ 


ras some damn kind of a heaven.’ 
“Aw, shut your face! . . . I hate bein’ away from 


Mee 


hom = 

Z A train banged past on the high tracks. All New York A 
piled on his head, poured down his throat in smells of a 
E ot metal, shops and streets. He was blind - 
“Call this a way to live! God almighty! ; = 


ing the silk. What had she been playing? Now sh 
down the room. 
“Thank you so much.”’ ae 

“IT wasn’t very good. I was thinking of rather a Fe 
of things, and that was not fair to Bach.” 

*“‘T don’t think Bach suffered,’’ he said. 

“Thanks.”’ 

She took a cigarette from a bowl on his black desk 
struck a match. 

‘Like to play here. One doesn’t feel that one’s mer 
another detail in an effect. How courageous of you n 
to decorate these splendid rooms! 

“Blame my father. He built the house in 1900, 


ie 


to be a plan of one of his bridges over the fireplace, ther 
I’m glad you like the rooms.”’ 
“Was he an architect as well as an engineer?”’ 


. “Been trying to remember one of your poems.” 
_ “That’s ghoulish,” he said. “‘Let the dead bury the 


“all the mountains and the many bright moons 
Have slipped down again into a crack 
Where my mind made them. 
And there is nothing left but ies around me 
Which indecently goes on talking... .”’ 


_ She said, “‘Not as good as I thought, or pete left 
‘some out. I’m sailing tomorrow and you mustn’t be 
angry with me. Why d’you let the gravel go on talking 
und you, eh? Perhaps it’s my Jewish thrift but I 
at the seeing so many guineas’ worth of good food and 
d rink wasted on — I am being rude, eh? — on all these 
seattle." 

“TT like some of them,’’ he said. 


Se Gilbert Weinshainerce aes 
“The very acid gentleman? The fashion rete 
Abner said, ‘‘He’s the most tactful man I know. | 
my wife and boy were burned to death — our cotta 
in the country took fire at night — Gil cabled me they 
been killed instantly in a motor wreck. It took some of 
the shock off. He does that sort of thing very well.’ s 7 
“‘Where did:you get the news?”’ ears 

“On a destroyer at Southampton.” 
“Ugh! The most desolating town in England,” : 


ton chia day week.”’ 
“With great relief?”’ tui 
‘Yes. I hate New York in warm weather. Do you. 
oe notice a smell — a singular metallic smell? It’s all tl 
= painted iron and steel you people have around you. It’s 


your national scent, just as ours is mutton with capers. 
Yes, I’m glad to be out of New York now that Mayes 
here.” - 
‘And out of America?”’ oe 
She said gravely, ‘‘ Yes — and also, no. It all interest 
me dreadfully. . . . I mean, dreadfully. One feels deat 
so much, over here. You make so little of death, ov 
here, and so much. The ghastly bits in the newspap 


about condemned men having their favorite cigare 


shole country’s so full of destructive things. It 
> on me badly while I was playing in Tchigao — 


Ol f me. I did a ballade as though I were a machine smash- 
2 ng men to bits.”’ 

Abner said, ‘‘The country is full of death. Old forms 
Be n 1 laws and customs crawled out of the sea to die here, 
ymfortably. Fag ends of chivalry and hunks of stale 
ligion. . . . Have a sandwich?”’ 

*““No. You’ve written nothing lately?’’ 

fe ‘No.” 

He looked down the room. Benedict Sanderson’s teeth 
1owed blue in smoke above a stolid girl in cloth of gold 
rhose wrists were covered with widths of chiseled silver 
ing scars where she once had cut her veins open. 


st Cope was madly talking to a fair boy who mechani- 
ly nodded, bored by her talk. Norah Lambert bal- 
anced a glass on two fingers, chattering in a corner. They 
“were machines in a steam, rattling on, and he saw them 
through a pane of glass. 

bi ay haven’t you written again?”’ 

“Oh . . . I'd planned a novel. It was to be a huge 
¢ of ice. Fools and blackguards and saints were to 
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be exposed in it. It was to be the coldest novel ever 
written. But the illusion blew up. Went flat.”’ 

‘“‘Shan’t you even write your memoirs as a great 
literary host?”’ 

‘“Good heavens ... They came, they ate, they 
talked,’’ Abner said. ‘‘What could one say about that? 
When did you take up sarcasm? A great literary host !”’ 

‘**When I come back next autumn,’’ she said, ‘‘don’t 
let me find this pack of small cards about. Good-by.” 

People swarmed at her in the doorway. A celebrity 
was leaving and the machinery clicked into a higher 
speed. Benedict Sanderson lurched around the piano to 
kiss her hands. Then the small cards fell back into their 
places and the talk swelled. Gilbert Weinsheimer idled 
away from a woman and looked at Abner as he came for 
a sandwich from one of the pewter trays on the black 
desk. 

‘Let me turn them out. You're dead.”’ 

““No,”’ said Abner. 

‘Go to bed! You're dead tired.” 

“The country’s full of death.” 

“Eh?™ 

“Tam tired. They'll be going in a minute, Gil.” 

He wanted to cough. A pain scraped his breast from 
within and his shoulders twitched. A smell of salted 
meat out of Gilbert’s sandwich hardened his throat. 


ag 


ri a . 
insheimer 


said, “‘y: ou damned fool (es 


the party all at once began to go to pieces. Abner _ Bi 
¢ a machine grinning and shaking hands. Benedict 
erson called him Mr. Conroy in one sentence and 
r. Cole in the next and then remembered, an eye clos- 
shat his name was Coe. A woman kissed him. Voices ~ 


~ washed together, soon, as a definite satire. His left hand “i 
roduced a sugar of old melodies and his right hand kept a 


_ “What do you call that?”’ 
“The Potboiler Blues.’” = 
“Oh! . . . Yes. Typewriters and banalities?”’ 


*Thanks.”’ 

The boy’s voice was rude and scared. He raised a fence 
f noise about the piano. Abner looked over his untidy 
; head at curtains of the high double window. The satiric 
clattering stopped. 


_ **My name’s Todd Mathewson.”’ 


‘Yes. Of course,’ Paid perncess 
‘‘You never saw me before,”’ 
‘I came wpa to see you an’ — ters all 


Pais 


Weinsheimer said baie the fceplace, “5 ‘OBES that 
dies without suffering much.” 
“Mr. Weinsheimer believes that all BOE sho 
be electrocuted, Mr. Mathewson.” 
‘Well, he ain't so far phate at are Vin’s s down es 


Hasn't got a cent. His new book’s a fizzle.”’ 
Abner looked back toward his desk. The check-boo 
should be lying next to an inkwell. Weinsheimer was 
rigid black line — an exclamation point — against th 
; white fireplace. 
ax “His wife quit him last month.” 
x “I'd not heard that,’’ said Abner. 
‘“‘Damn good thing,’’ Mr. Mathewson snorted, 3. i 
you could make the poor fool see it. First woman 
ever slep’ with. Had to get excited an’ marry her. ] 'm 
in the piano department at Ryan’s. Get paid on Friday 
Now, I’m goin’ home on Friday night. My sister’: 
gettin’ married Saturday evenin’. If I can drag Vin home 
E with me his uncles’ll look after him. They wouldn a 
wire him any money to come home on, though. They’ 


that?’’ 
. Mathewson drawled, “‘Hadn’t struck me that 
1's amusin’. His uncles are all right. They'll take the 


ome. Could you let me have thirty dollars, Mr. Coe?”’ 

“*T think so,’’ Abner said. 

_A great spider was dancing and clawing in his stomach. en 

e walked toward his black desk and presently lifted wee 
= 


Ss pen. 
““Mr. Mathewson,”’ said Gilbert Weinsheimer, ‘‘ could 


_ you tell me what obligation rests on Mr. Coe to lend this 
mned fool anything? Mr. Currey probably owes him 
ood deal anyhow.”’ 


a 


“I’m signing a note for this, Mr. Whatsyourname.”’ 
“TI beg your pardon,” said the lawyer. 
“Oh, that’s all right. Vin’s an awful ass.’ 

_ Abner signed the check and tore it off. Everything 
roceeded outside him and nothing entered him. He was - 
olated in a bowl of glass, and all noises, all thoughts 


“an as water runs on the outside of this bowl. 


“Damn good of you.” 
Not at all. Good night.” 
“Good night.”’ 2 
He sat looking at a sheet from a cheap little noteb ook 
on which Mr. Mathewson had written his name 
the date. Then a tall cup filled with steaming m: 
peared at his elbow on the desk. 
“Drink that,’’ the lawyer told him, ‘‘before it g 
cold.”’ 
Saliva rose under Abner’s tongue. But he had tod 
with Gilbert watching him and Luis waiting for 
cup. He drank. Heat exploded in his mouth. . on 
The spider drowned in his stomach. Warmth spread 
ee are: He set back the cup on the tray. ae 
“You ate no dinner. You’ve smoked at least si 


nee ay. 


cigars since dinner. You are the damnedest fool I ev: 
saw.”’ . 

**You're an old woman, Gil.”’ 

**God,’’ Weinsheimer said, ‘‘how I hate a swine li 
your young Currey! He first blackguards his own peopl 
in a rotten novel and then yells to them for help wh 
he’s in trouble!”’ 

Abner laughed. Heat had melted the bowl of thi 
glass from around him. That was not an image beyon 
a pane, but Gil Weinsheimer, exasperated about some- 
thing. Abner wanted to talk, now, because he was alive _ 
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for this moment, after two whole days without food, 
and the dream of enclosing glass was gone. 

“That’s your elaborate sense of honor, Gil. This 
worthy youth hadn’t a scruple about turning on his 
uncles. He wanted a pair of sour old men for his damned 
book, and used what he had on hand. He’s got no 
imagination, to speak of.... But the whole thing's 
rather amusing. He’s such a raw lump. He had his suc- 
cess, there, in 1922. He'd climbed into the paradise of 
an assured place in the literary columns. Then his next 
book was bad, and the third is awful. Tried to read 
some of it... . Sweepings of everything. Even cribbed 
a bit of a poem of mine—a thing about a man fancy- 
ing God as a streak of white light.” 

“*I remember that,’’ said Weinsheimer. “It was good.”’ 

Abner said, ‘It was just a compliment to Charlotte. 
We'd gone up to see her father and she was standing in 
the churchyard and this white dove flew past her face. 
In strong sunlight, you know. It was very pretty.”’ 

She looked up as she heard the wings, and then she 
smiled. Colors and lights pleased her. The world was 
a pretty frock she could put on. 

“You've dropped Mrs. De Lima?’’ his friend asked 
slowly. 

“Why . . . we dropped each other, Gil. See her now 
and then. Frankie’s all right. But she suffers from her 


Srireuees She likes See 1 
: aeons ane s very openhanded, and loyal. Her pla 


“hapa: and actors she knew in pease Ss - to 
Vincent Currey there once. He was boring me here. | 


named Boscommon—was singing some lewd coy 
songs and the hetara were laughing, and Currey 
scared to death.” 

‘*Hope his uncles make him clean pigpens,”’ 
ee 


getting drunk on bee milk? ‘ m aoe as a top.”’ He shut 
his eyes. ‘‘Oh, I’d something to tell you. Yes . . . La- 
mon’s turned up.’ | 
“Glad of it. Good boy.” 
“Yes,” said Abner, “‘but so damned hard to talk to, 
Gil.” . 
““T never saw a person so afraid of being bored as you 


7? 


are. 


Beat ie etigs and chew slowly itctigd ne arms 
to the coat as the Filipino held it for him. Gratiano 


imption of the tall hat. It needed two taps to strike 
the right angle. Gilbert Weinsheimer was now com- 


red and glittered on the floor. His car’s machinery 
ummed down in the street. His Irish wife would be 


_.He sat and looked at the curtains, their edges curling 

na wind. A hot drowsiness had come on him. Anything — 
would do to watch, now, and anything would do to 
think of. He counted English stamps on the wrapped 
_ book at his side and observed a letter lifting from the 
_ desk when the wind was strong for a moment. He might 
_ as well read the letter. He tore its end and saw his father- 

 in-law’s script ragged on the page. 

“I have dire tidings,’’ said the Reverend Potter San- 
ford. ‘‘You had better take a fast steamer to Europe 
‘ and hide yourself in the Pyrenees. Mrs. Cumberland, 


oa 


president of the Saint Margaret’s Book ‘and ave Clul 
bought a novel at your shop last week. She came to n 
with it and she means to go down to New York nes 
week for the pleasure and Christian duty of seeing you 
person about this outrage. I tried to suggest that the a’ 
thor and his publisher were more at fault in the matt 
but she wants your blood as well as theirs. A reference 1 
a woman's umbilicus in the first chapter set her off. . 
she happens to be extremely obtuse a reference to per- 
version in an English school somewhat later in the story 


quite escaped her. But you will have trouble enough as 
it is. On the anniversary of Charlotte’s death I was so 
busy with a quarrel between our new choirmaster and 
the tenor that I had no time for a little note to you. I 
do not think that it matters very much. Perhaps Char-_ 
lotte would be amused at the idea of reminding you of — 
her lovely existence. Do run up and see me soon and tell 
me the news of Bohemia. Always affectionately. . . .”’ 

Abner opened a small drawer and dropped the letter 
into it. . . . I must go up there and see him. He enjoys 
hearing me talk. ... How simply good so many “4 
people are! Good and amused. . . . Probably he hasno 
definition of morality and the philosophers seem rather _ - 
idiots to him, and all these noises like a fight among the _ 
choirboys in his churchyard. I must go up there once ; 
mote. . . . Abner saw a pair of brown feet in sandals 


bed, for God’s sake.”’ 
& Abner nile “T shall in ten pone. I Bavest to 


stily when he had frowned at their pages for a while. 
-“*Valuable?”’ % 
_ “Very. Rare first edition. Where'd you get that bath- 4 


‘Los Angeles.” 

—*‘Good-looking,’’ Abner said. 

~ It was, too. Soft folds of some white cloth swayed 
lazily from the cord wound tightly around Lamon’s 
lean hips. He had this sense of the becoming. His 
a clothes were always plain and good. That must be why 
4 Gilbert Weinsheimer approved of him. . . . Oh, go to 
_ bed! Don’t make me talk to you! 

“And what did you think of Los Angeles, Lamon?”’ 


ees Assistant manaect of this big | fruit ranch, : 
they sold it to some damn Armenians. No, I hated | 
Angeles. I’m a farmer for keeps, Cousin Abner.” 
He grinned. Muscles caught up heavy corners of 
mouth. Inescapably Abner thought of sunshine on a 
brown wall. Some clever person had said that of Lamo: a's - 
grin three years ago. 7S 
‘*You seem to have made a tremendous impression on — 
Frankie De Lima. She telephoned at eleven orso. Wanted — 
me to bring you around there to supper.” = 
‘*Dunno how I could make an impression on her. = 
She was impressin’ her black-headed boy, there, wher 
_I was at her place. She was havin’ a fight with him.’ = 
“The ineffable Costello Ryan? A sweetly pretties 
Toe = 
“Sweetly pretty,’ 
Who's he?”’ 
‘Grandson of an Irish furniture-maker in Broad 
Street. Frankie’s been educating him a little.”’ e 
Lamon rubbed his short nose with the back of a hand. 
His big eyes gleamed out from under thin eyebrows. 
He plainly was wanting to laugh. 
*‘She an actress, Cousin Abner?”’ 


> 


Lamon said, ‘‘is about aris . 


“She was in vaudeville, I think. She’s even been mar- ~s : 
tied. Her husband was a bit of an author. He died the _ 


en 


Oh, yes! He'd never aivarced her. He was a ‘Roman 
holic, and that oddity kept his memory green.”’ 
d ae chuckled in his brown throat. 


7 


7 ‘Just a couple of hundred.’’ 

Abner picked up his pen. 

- “Don’t argue about this. This is a birthday present. 
ll give you five hundred to put in with it. And don’t 

a rgue.”” 

‘Aw, Abner, no!”’ 


hope — and the tax collectors leave me a lot of money. 
And don’t bore me about it.’’ 

“Yeh, but =e? 

“Do be still!’’ said Abner. “Buy some gloves for 
_ Aunt Marian.”’ 

o> Make it ie two hundred, Abner. Five hundred’s 


ce.” 


a lot of money.’ 


oy can’t : alcer the check.” 

‘You're awful good, Abner,”’ Lamon said. 
“Stuff and nonsense. There. And remember to 
Luis what you want for meals. It’ll do him good to 
an appetite in the house. This ghastly medicine I 
to take for my heart kills food for me.”’ 

‘What about your heart?”’ 

‘Nothing serious. It’s an irregularity. Comes on 
night mostly,’’ Abner lied, not looking up. “It’s » 
uncomfortable, now and then.”’ 

‘““You don’t look as bad as you did when I came 
Honest, you scared me.”’ or 
Talk of something else. = 
“Did you stop off to see Uncle John on your way - 
Boston?”’ 
““No. Just telephoned from Cleveland. These people 
I was with wanted to get there in a hurry. Haven't 
heard from father lately, have you, Cousin Abner?”’ 
“TI sent him some cigars at Christmas and had a note.’ 
“About three lines long?”’ 
“Just about.”’ . 
*‘He ain’t much of a letter writer,’’ Lamon sai 
““God knows when I heard from him. Aunt Marian 
sends me the news. . . . You haven't seen him sinc 
1916, have you? Not since you an’ Cousin Charlotte 
came out to see us.” 


f toner asked soon, ‘* Does that include you, Lamon?”’ 
‘I ain’t kickin’. Aunt Marian thinks grandfather 


ano how you'd put it — He ain’t easy to live with. 
ou can offend him without thinkin’ about it. And he 
on't say what's wrong until it’s too late to do anything 
bout it. But I’m not kicking,’’ Lamon said, fooling 
ith the green check in one hand. ‘‘Same in lots of 
amilies, I guess.”’ 

- Abner said, “‘ Yes, of course. And there’s an element 


__ “Yeh. Miss him like hell, too.”’ 

Lamon stared suddenly at the white ceiling. Blood 
~ hurried. under his brown skin and the scars waned on 
his forehead. Abner saw that his eyes were wet. Then 

_ the scars were bright again. His gown swirled. 
z “Well, thanks an awful lot, Abner. G'’night. You go 
to bed.” 


etted me too much. ... Why, father’s sort of —~ 
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“Good night,’’ said Abner and lay back it 
as the straw sandals hissed on the stairs. _ 
He did not talk as well as that three years ago. 
gtows up. He has his character and some tastes, and so 
grievances. He must have said some dry, shrewd t 
to amuse Frankie or she looked at his body. Or his 1 
Maybe some girl will take charge of him while 
here. How long will he be here? . . . Six weeks 
last time. * 
Abner’s mind ticked. He was not drowsy, now. | 
cut the cords of the English parcel and undid an inner — 
package with a letter laid flat on its yellow paper. . a 
The firm of Mace and Glover, from Conduit Street, hoped 
that a price of ten pounds, five shillings, three pence dic 
not seem excessive for this item, as only four hundre 
copies were printed in 1897 and these were mostly in 
private collections. Several copies were known to have 
: been destroyed by the present Earl in 1914, at the time 
of his father’s death. . . . It meant nothing. Abner 
uncovered the book and looked at its orange binding for _ 

a time without belief. They had found it after four — 

years. . . . Here it was: The Swordsman. The title-page — 

still had a wreath of mannered ivy leaves about the name 

and a satyr squatted under the words “by the Earl of 
Flint.” London, 1897. Here it was. . . . His tongue 

was dry. The cool, heavy pages twisted in his fingers. 


. 


ra 


had found it once in a bookshop on a low street of 


yed bookseller kept walking after him around the 
op, staring at an American officer who bought so 
nany books. And then he had lost the play. Abner now 
rned the pages and made his memory come pouring. 


- for him to kill a new gladiator at a feast and some woman 
oticed him waiting in a hallway. There was a deal of 
plot to the affair. Here, this last scene but one. The 


THE OLD WOMAN — Your voice is cold. 

THE Boy (pulling her cloak) — Grandmother, it is he. 
It is Pertinax. It is the swordsman, grandmother. 

_ THE OLD WOMAN — That is why his voice is cold. How 
many have you killed, Gaul? 

PERTINAX — How many? I do not know. Why should you ask 
me this? Leave me alone here. I have killed ninety men, I think. 
THE BoY — He killed ten men in Antioch at the games there. 
--pertinax — So I did. Valerius Asiaticus borrowed me 
from the emperor and sent me down to Antioch and I killed ten 
men there at the games. Let me be alone in this garden. Shall 
I give you money? See! (He drops a purse.) 

THE OLD WOMAN — Yoxr voice is cold as wind. 


: 
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run soy (lifting his lamp) — He has scars on bis a 
grandmother. ae 
PERTINAX — Let me be alone here. It will be dawn soon 
and the games commence at dawn. > *. 
THE OLD woman — And you will kill yourself in 
place. I keep the house for the emperor. It is his house. You will 
fall on your sword here in the garden and we shall be whipped 
to death because you are Pertinax and the emperor owns 9 
PERTINAX (throwing aside his cloak) —I have 
sword upon me, old woman. s 
THE Box — He has no sword, grandmother. (He spe 
timidly.) Sir, how does it feel, at the games, when you h 
killed someone and they all shout and the great people throw do 
money, and everybody shouts for Pertinax? How does that fe 
PERTINAX — How does a fly feel, drowning in vineg. 
Let me be alone. - 
THE BOY — Come, grandmother. <= 
THE OLD woMAN — Go, child. (The boy goes slowly | 
out, looking back at Pertinax.) You wish to die? 
PERTINAX — Why do you say so? a 
THE OLD WOMAN — Because your voice is cold. Your voice 
ts a wind with cold ashes blowing in it. And you have come 
into this garden where a woman is buried. ae 
PERTINAX — Ha! ~~ 
THE OLD womaN (lifting her lamp before her blind es 


te 
Yer 


eyes) — There was a man from Gaul who owned this house 
in the time of Casar Tiberius. He offended the great Sejanus — 
and he was slain here by the soldiers and his wife died with — 
him and their dust is under this garden. Flowers come up out 
of them in spring. ~ S38 
(A long silence.) 
PERTINAX — Are there still blue flowers in spring? can 
THE OLD woMAN — The beds are soft with them. I bend — 
down and feel them. So 
PERTINAX — Listen. There was a man who came down 
from Gaul and lived in this house with his wife and their — 


ren. She sat here in this garden ana ae wool, 
1g a blue gown because she was of Gaul. And she sang 
‘be had two sons. 


_ PERTINAX — The father talked too much to the biggest son. 
He would walk up and down here, and tell him how all things 
nt wrong in the Senate and the boy listened, and went and 
old his friends what his father had said to him about the 
Senate and the emperor and the lord Sejanus. So one day there 
re soldiers at the gate. . . . Where is she buried? 
‘THE OLD woMAn — Child, I do not know. 7 
— peRTINAX — The children were sold as slaves. “6 
“THE OLD woMAN — Was there a little girl? : = 
_PERTINAX — I think she died. pes: 
ee 


THE OLD WOMAN — And the other boy? 
-PERTINAX — The boys were sent to be swordsmen. Your 
emperor Tiberius had fifty swordsmen always in his house at 
~ Capri. Children, holding swords. Killing each other for an old 
xan and his sluts to watch. 
‘THE OLD WOMAN — This is how your brother died? 
 perTiINAXx — His blood was a snake that crawled on a black 
2 Ppetgats in Capri. (A long silence. The old woman speaks 
gently. 
“a THE OLD WOMAN — Child, she is asleep. She does not move a 
about the house at night or cry. She is asleep among the gods. ; 
ss PERTINAX — Gods! You believe in gods? 

‘THE OLD woman (siinply) — Not the great gods, no. 
But there are little gods who live under the earth and send up 
flowers in spring. Because she sang so many songs, she is al- 
ways asleep under the earth among the little gods. Kneel down 
and make your thanks to the little gods who are kind. She does 
not cry at night or beat upon the doors. There is silence in this 
house at night. 
_ (She goes slowly into the house. Dawn has begun - 
above the bare trees and the wall. Pertinax stands silent. 
A distant bugle.) 


gods who dwell under the ground send up blue flowers and ‘mi 
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PERTINAX — Gods! (After a while he ee ‘sud 
on the earth and speaks gravely and simply.) I Ja 
hands on the earth and make a supplication. . . . You 


the sunlight warm always tn this garden. Send up many flowers. 
This is my supplication. - 
(He rises. Another bugle. The games have beasts H 
stands silent and then speaks wildly.) 
PERTINAX — Oh, when I am killed at last, when they pak 
me dead from the circus with their hooks — say, will y 
dust blow to meet mine? 
Saeuee third bugle. He picks up his cloak and goes out. 
CURTAIN 


seen greatness pact: our pain echoed and ae in 
ink. It is not sentiment. It is a kind of barren demand on 
each other’s wits, and we meet the demand ourselves by 
an architecture of colored salt. Precisely because I read 
this stuff with Gilbert’s telegram in my pocket I cov- — 
eted it with meanings, stuck thoughts into the tricky . 
cadences. This scene was the continuing yell of my pain. : . 
Any cry against death would have done just as well. 

He struck a match and held it totheend ofacigarette. 
But his hands were quivering. 

Indifference is not a possible condition, he thought. 
I shall lie to Lamon tomorrow at lunch and say that — 
I had an engagement for dinner. I can’t talk to him for 


ey er 
etip 


reals in one day. No, the notion of indifference is 


_ smoking in his fingers. He thought in the clarity of 
weariness without pictures or evasions. . . . She was 


_ This is the terror of the remembering mind. We see too 
4 "clearly; our memories hold too much. Her hands turn 
up the earth in her father’s garden and she whistles, 
_ planting violets in a warmer corner. . . . Indifference is 
nota possible condition. I am afraid of each day’s tedium. 
Boredom is a form of terror. It filled monasteries once. oe 


uM a 


He put out the cigarette and walked down the room, 


q turning out the lights fixed to naked white walls The 
shape of the tall curtains diminished at the windows, 
put some glow of the streets came through the silk and 
he was not quite in darkness. Then a tripping noise, 
gently rattling, rose outside his house. It had begun to 
tain on the city and soon there was a smell of wetting 
earth between cracks of the stones below him. 


Say, will your dust blow to meet mine? 


fee 
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CHAPTER V_ 


; ges desk in Lamon’s pale bedroom was a little d 


Dear Aunt Marian: I am sending back your ch 
because I do not need any money right now. I have gc 
. seven hundred deposited here in the Park Avenue Trust 
“a Company in which Cousin Abner banks and am going to 
bes: get a job pretty quick. But you were certainly mighty — 
b ood to think about sending me something. Thanks 
ot. I guess my letter from Boston sounded kind of blu 

because Iam certainly about as homesick as a man can get. 

I got in here yesterday p.m. Abner was giving a big 

att and a lot of his ecenteric friends were here. He 

ooks very bad. He is thin as a post and tells me he has ~ 

some trouble with his heart but not very serious. He © 

looks like he needed some kind of diet to build hinmmup. — 

The first person I saw when I got in yesterday was Bessie _ 

Parcher on a omnibus in Fifth Avenue. We talked some t 

and shall look her up pretty soon. She is boarding just 

about four blocks from this house. 23 

You have not got any idea how I hate New York City. 

I wish the Indians had not sold it for ten cents ora bottle _ 

of whisky to the Dutch. Please write me soon. Lots of 

love to everybody. Thank you again for the check. a 

Your loving nephew, a 
Lamon G. Coz. . 


is > B a Papchee betaucs Aunt vente seid tell tar 
. Parcher and Bessie might telephone him to come 


There were always thin women looking at you from cor- 
ners and a clerk out of a bank beating the piano in the 


_knew nothing about Bessie Parcher. You probably could ? 
jot say damn in front of the kid without scaring her. a 


a! ler folks went to the Episcopal church in Zerbetta and 


- father did something in it — acted as treasurer or 
ne of those jobs. Young Brickley Parcher had been aoe 
xpelled from high school last winter for being caught ee 


ith a girl down in the furnace room. The Navy would te 
be a comfortable place for young Brick. Well, it was too Zi, 
auch to write the letter all over. Lamon sealed it up and 
atried it down to the white living-room, where Abner 
- always had stamps in a bronze box on his desk. Gratiano 
"was laying newspapers on a stand as Lamon came into 
the room. Having stamped his letter, he picked up a 
newspaper and looked for an amusement. Dinner would 
‘not be served until half past seven. Three hours to kill. 
But the newspaper was stupid. A senator had made 


_aspeech. There had been a riot in France about some- 
thing. A young writer, the heavy type said, had com- 
- mitted suicide. That would do to discuss with Abner. 


sight and some women had fainted. The oo 
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acs oS at half pat eleven. Mr. Currey’s body 


twenty-eight years old... . . North eae ae 
vania. His novel of life in a small town had been on 


out any hair between his breasts and legs on him like 
an elephant. Young Sheehan was skinny below the kne 
Lamon gave up the newspaper and went out to post his n> 
letter. 
Miss Lambert was coming up the three white ia : 
of the house as he banged the front door. Ashe could not 
dodge the long girl, he grinned at her. 
“Abner in?”’ S 
“No. He’s driven out to eat dinner with some elle 

in Greenwich. Won’t be home until late, cither.’’ 


bloody thing.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, it’s one of those solemn things on Christianity. 
Ul thinks that Christ is a purely erotic symbol. He says 


* 
_ the white robes and the insistence on the nudity at the 


_ crucifixion. Dull, isn’t it?”’ 

“TI guess it would be if I knew what you were talkin’ 

ie ”’ said Lamon. 

“You're refreshing. But it is stupid. I can’t imagine 
- where Bill got the idea, as he hasn’t been abroad in two 

. years and his ideas generally are marked, Made In 
France. Capital letters, please.”’ 

“But what’s Cousin Abner got to do with it?” 
“The function of the kind uncle to talent. — Do mea 

favor? Ask Abner in a casual way, some time, just how 
~ much money he’s owed by the world of arts and letters. 

It’s absurd and he ought to be restrained.”’ 

_ ‘They walked westward together. Lamon puzzled a 

wm little. 


| 


id 


Ae ean cf book printed. No publisher wants 


figure was evolved by monastics and ladies in a high’ 
ite of sexual tension. Asceticism plus carnality. Hence ~ 


“Abner s awful pias weaned about 
I guess.”’ 
_ “Oh, much too much so! A minor Mecenas. 
You didn’t run into my retired husband out in Los 
les, did you?” > 
“I didn’t know you were married!” 
“Oh, absolutely! I still am married. Can't divoree 
him. My people would swoon. The Pope's staff we uld 
have to blossom before I'd be asked to meals again. 
His name’s Randolph Thatcher. He has very. big 
Designs scenery for moving pictures,’’ she said, “‘ai 
rather well, too.”’ 
“T never heard you was married,’’ Lamon repeated. : 
“You don’t look married.”’ i. 
‘““My virginal lankness. We didn’t have a baby. — 


Randy’s a nice chap, honestly, but he’s depressing whe 
he’s drunk, and that’s rather often. He’s a converted — 


Christian and they always make so much fuss about = 
their gospels of freedom. He found a sympathetic.ex- 
Quakeress and they sin together and I’m glad he’s _ 
happy.” 


Her voice was a light kind of water endlessly running. 


sneezed his match out in a white gush from the sun above 
white buildings. 


ig in here. Not one of my clients knows a chair from 
a table, really, but they’ve this money to spend... . 
,ook at the damned street ! You go up and down through 
yers of honey in elevators. It’s hyper-Carthaginian ! 


I su 


? 


ppose it’s a fine town,’’ Lamon said. ‘Not for 
_“‘T’ve always been here,’’ Miss Lambert said. 
“Too bad.”’ 


vamon?”’ = 
“No. Hardly any. Too much noise, for one thing, me 
and it st — smells.”’ - 
eS A policeman raised a hand. Cars became beasts of warm 
= metal nosing into a bright rank all across the street. 
_ Zh lot of tired people looked out of the cars at people tired 
on foot walking in front of the metal noses. Then Lamon 
and Miss Lambert tramped past windows filled with 
_ funny Chinese jars and crystal dolls or past women’s 
stuff hung on gilded crutches or past colored furniture 
in windows dressed as rooms. They stopped on the cor- 
er of Madison Avenue where bloody letters low on a 
window said, ‘‘Norah Lambert, Decorations.’’ Miss 


Lambert’s shop had one eee chair 
stick in an alcove of velvet. 
‘We've got a chair like that out home. My gre: 
Sees uae a lot of the stuff in the house fr 
Boston.’ Toe Pe 
‘“That’s very eatly eighteenth century,’’ said 1 
Lambert. 
‘‘Cousin Charlotte — Abner’s wife said we ough 
be careful of it. Her folks in Hartford had some like it. 
““Oh, you knew Mrs. Coe?”’ in 
“Yeh, Abner brought her and the kid out in 19 : 


. Freee girl.”’ 

. “Delightfully pretty and damnably dull,’’ said Miss. 

_ Lambert. es her 
“IT dunno... I liked her. And there ain’t so many 


smart people around at that. I was countin’ up the intel- _ 
ligent people I’ve met in bed the other night and it 
didn’t run to much,’’ Lamon said; ‘‘I mean intelligent 
about everything.” eS 

“You're setting your mark high. Would you try me 
on my intelligence about cows and bees and butterflies?”” 

“Sure. What call,”’ he asked, “have I got to set my- 
self up for an intelligent man when I’m just damn dumb _ 
about books and things like that?’’ He hoped that he _ = 
could remember everything Bob Temmer out in Seattle 
had said on this point and went on slowly, ‘ “Intelligence — 


ee 


re a s 


eS 
is 


Tc yuld tell you a lot about professional athletics, maybe, 
it hat you don’t noe or Fiabomt bees, but you could stump 


Be Krca't you confusing intelligence and information?” 
No,” Hie said; ‘lL ain’c)"” ; 
“Well, we'll agree that Abner’s intelligence is quite 
uine, anyhow. I’m — What the devil are they look- 
ing at?” 
: _A metal buzzard was trailing vapor from its tail as it 
ailed high above the street. No noise came down 
hrough the city’s noises. The airplane floated north- 
atd and would soon make cows look up from pastures 
outside the stinking town. 
_ “I hate those things,” said Miss Lambert. “‘Ugh! 
, _ The world’s too small now but there’s still a thrill in 


getting on a steamer for Trieste. When it’s only overnight 
to Berlin, we'll have to fall back on thought for enter- 
inment, or have blood transfusions from wild beasts.”’ 
Lamon grabbed a topic out of that lot of words 
hastily. She might get him back to talking about in- 
telligence. 


to this kid’s arm in foals over in France 
feel a thing. But I was weak as a cat all day.” 
“Who was he? An old friend?”’ me | 
‘No. He was in an infantry regiment. He 
washed out. Been bleedin’ in his pants clean down fr 
the front. He’d been shot in the — the hip an’ t 
didn’t know it.”’ 3 
She stared at him. ’ ; 
“You mean you just impersonally presented a strat 
with a gallon or so of blood? I'd have wanted a recon 
mendation, first! He may have turned out an evang 
or a stockbroker.’ 
: ‘‘But you can’t let a man die,”’ said Lamon. ‘That 
= ain’t morals! You'd feel like a stinkin’ dog afterwards ‘ 


‘“That’s a fair definition. Morals are what keep y 
| from feeling like a stinking dog afterwards?”’ 
: RYehiee 

“Oh, do run along,” she said; “‘you always disturb _ 

my mind!” Se 

The trouble with Abner’s gang was that they were al : 

ways talking and that they used too many words. Mos a ; 
of them spoke too fast and they all just flickered from. or 

one thing to the next. Bob Temmer, who taught in acs 


inigts school in Seattle, had squawked when Lamon pee < 


Seay, ne alted westward Spel aie. 
got into the big park without meaning to go there. 
Three years ago he had always been ending up in the 
-k, this way, when he went for a walk. He hunted 
‘or a hollow where there were two dogwood-trees anda 
ood slope of grass and found it after he had stopped to 


_ had got rid of a Jewish streetwalker who wanted ten 


- trees ‘was dead and the other had begun to shed its 
~ blossom on the slope of grass in a pepper of yellow 
_ spots. But it was nice, here, and sun came heavily on 
‘Lamon’s face as he sat on the bench. 

Two boys were pitching a ball to each other along the 
r slope below the tree. They were brothers and the bigger 
one was a tall kid who kept bawling criticisms to the 
smaller boy. The younger one twisted himself up in 
knots as he pitched, flopping black hair about and want- 
ing to be approved. It was kind of pathetic being that 
old; you wanted folks to approve of you. 

| 2 Age makes a lot of difference, don’t it? People are 
g : really scared of just time. I have been here longer than 
_ that kid. If he asked me a question he would be scared 
_ —a little — because I’m older than he is. They are 
scared of time. It don’t matter any that father is no 


et talk to a policeman riding a bay horse named Jim and 


Er _ dollars and looked pretty sickly. One of the dogwood- 


1 A ie 


isa fos time. — 

Time was a gray movement in Lamon’s mind. He ful 
considered this before when he though: how frighte 
he was of his father. He closed his eyes. . . . Suppo 
John Coe lived to be eighty. . . . I won't stay aw. 
from home all that time. Go home and be a hired m 
or work in Nick Schaeffer's store. . . . It’s all silly, 


ee. 


anyhow. Everybody knows he told me to leave. Might — 
as well get-on the train tonight and go... . No... . 
If I had a couple of thousand I could buy in with Nick 


Somebody would make me a partner or a head man in; 


geen Sh 


store on the square or something for a couple of thousand. 
. . Won't go home with my tail between my legs like 
. Button Ross did. . . . How did he get to be called — 
Button? Oh, yeh. His umbilicus was funny-looking. — 
Too big for him. Nice kid. . . . Weak mouth. 
Two years isan awful time to be away from home. 
Ought to be married and settled down. . . . 
I'd like about three kids. Two boys an’ a girl. 
Abner’s kid got burned up with Cousin Charlotte. 
_ Too bad. He was a nice little kid. ie 
His eyelids were orange shades between his mind and 


ee voices aed. A few people passed the aie 
tering heels on the path. One woman and two heavier 


Re “He wae his eyes because a fly trotted down his nose, 
: and saw the slope vacated and the dogwood-tree blowing 
a little. A woman in white strolled under its branches 


from the path at the top of the slope and came walking f es 
down with a patch of sun on her left hip. She was look- 7) 
ing toward Lamon as she walked and he watched her zs 
happily, tall and swaying as her white shoes touched the : 


_ green grass. Her shoes seemed wet. They were made of 
a white leather with a glaze on it, he saw. A wrinkled 
“petal of dogwood hung to an ankle when she was stand- 
ing on the hard path. 
“Are you and Abner comin’ to my party tonight?”’ 
“Uh... Oh, hello,’”’ said Lamon and hunted his 
hat on his head. But it was lying on the bench at his 
side; “‘I dunno. Abner drove out to have dinner with 
some folks in Greenwich. I don’t know when he’ll be 
back, ma’am.”’ 

“What about you? I hope to God that Abner does 
come. I’ve got this Hungarian comin’ to play the violin 
4 at half past ten and I’ll bet he can’t speak nothin’ but 


ees 7 eh ae aoa = ee a 
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Pca! Nobody I ever heard of talks E iar 
Mrs. De Lima, settling on the dark ‘bench, “Te 
-waiters. But musicians all talk French. This man’s 
named Bela Kilar. I hope Abner comes. Can you t 
French?”’ a 

‘* About ten words,’’ Lamon said. 
‘Yes, and six of ’em dirty. I know soldier’s Fes! 7: 
I was in Paris some in 1919. Well, you'll come tonigh i 

*““Want me to?”’ ag 

‘Of course,’” the fair woman said. ‘‘ What the hell « 
I ask you for?”’ 

There was this perfume swelling out of her, not stron; 
at all and not like a flower’s smell. It was more like 
medicine grown faint and pleasant. They filled baths 
with salts that were like candies in colored bottles and — 
soaked themselves in water steaming flavors. The pee 


fume seemed to move upon his brown face. 
“Tl come,” he said. 3 
‘How did you get those scars? They're kind of be- 2 
coming.” 2. 
‘“We were comin’ down the road to this creek. I was a 
on a caisson. This shell went off right in the damn middle = 
of the battery and killed about ten men and —”’ 
“Quit talkin’ about it,’ said Mrs. De Lima. “Shut _ 
up! It was a shell killed my kid brother. Jim Stiger 
wrote home about it.”’ . 


fey he was killed. . . ree pop right. .. . Gota 
handkerchief? . . . What the hell good is a war, I ask 
you? . Thanks.” 


But es breasts were shivering bubbles in the white 


loose jewels hurt his palm. Her sobbing shook the per- 
fume all around him. Then she grinned. 

“Silly of me... . I was at April Clancy's funeral 
this mornin’... . A choir always gets my emotions 
stirred up.” 

“T hate funerals,’’ said Lamon. ‘‘How many’s in your 


own. Lamon took hold of her wrist and a bracelet of _ 7 
vas 

oi 

= 

? 


ae 


- family?”’ 

_— “Oh, a lot of us. Me and Ed are twins. Then there's 
three girls. Then there’s Bob. He’s lame. He was playin’ 
_ down in the freight-yard when he was a kid. Lost some 
of one foot. He works in Indianapolis. And then Estelle. 
3 _ She’s Johnny’s twin.” 

“That's a real family. I’m an only kid,” said Lamon. 
**So’s Abner, ain’t he? Are you first cousins, or how?”’ 


Piet ‘Firsts. “Uncle Phil 1 lefe home y ate 

“te way through college. He was a civil engineer. 

bridges and all that.”’ ; 
Phe said, blowing her poe nee one differences 


in Lima need a squad of special policemen and they t 
gtammat’s somethin’ to eat. . . . You look like Ab 
some, though. Same kind of eyes.”’ 

*““Thanks.”’ 

She took her wrist slowly from his fingers. 

“You will come tonight?”’ 

“I told you I would,”’ she said. 

“IT wanted to be sure.’ 


“ia 


grinned, opening his brown fingers on a es : 
could kiss you and you'd let me. oe Ee 
“I'll be there.”” . 
“When did you leave Los Angeles?’ : 
He closed his fingers, looking in her eyes. 
“Los Angeles?”’ 
She said, ‘* You were standin’ on a corner in Los Ange- 
les on the — lemme think — ninth or tenth it must ha’ 
been ‘cause we left there the twelfth — It was the ninth ; 


le 


| on a ds es suit — gray — and a blue shirt. You 
v a (2 prone with an old man on this cornet in front of 


a She laughed in a heave of gay sounds. 
“Oh, God! He thought he wanted to write a story 
t the moving pictures! So we went out. We was there 


“I wish I'd seen you,’’ Lamon said. 
Her body rose from the bench. A very fat old man was a 
 toddling at her and Mrs. De Lima went three steps to 
| 3 meet him, through the hot sunshine. 
“I thought you were in Europe. So nice to see you!"’ 
be The old man said in a fat voice that he had just landed 
from England and the weather had been terrible and that 
_ Mts. De Lima was looking too superb. He picked up her 
‘ hands and kissed their palms loudly. 
“In this rag? Rot! I look nine million years old, Mr. 


s Lewis!” 
___-Mr. Lewis said that e’er ever the knightly years had 
_ gone to their grave she was a queen in Babylon and he 


a was a Christian slave, and that she was always superb. 
He still held her hands. 


don’t mean a oak of it. Tm a: you re home. 
killed the fool who made this dress you'd go to court for 


putting one foot ahead of the other in a wriggling 
tion. 

—‘*He’s about the best criminal lawyer in the ci 
she said. ‘‘He got Moira Dawn out of that mess she 1 


9? 


in. 
aa ‘What did Moira do?”’ 
= ‘Well, if you ask me, I think it was really blackmail 
oe because she ain’t got any more morals than a cat has. 


Oh, she’s a nice girl an’ all that, Lamon, but she’s one 
of these people that do anything they damn well want 
to and don’t see it ain’t right. oes they want a thing 
. ey go and do it.’ a 
‘Sure. Lots of ’em, too. And that Lewis got her-out — 
of it?”’ S 
“IT guess his maiden name was Levinsky. Yes. He got i 
her out. I guess it cost her about fifty thousand, though.” * 
‘““Ouch,’’ said Lamon; ‘‘I’m a poor country boy. 
There ain’t that much money in the world!”’ 
She looked down at him. 
“Fifty thousand is a lot, ain’t it? . . . I was thinkin’ 


ibae ore ate 


t April's ri Joe Comiusiy paid for the 
1. God knows where her folks are . . . or who 
- are. Her real name was somethin’ like Evans. She 
t took care of money. Owes me a couple of hundred 


Well, you'll be around tonight?”’ 
Lamon grinned. 
3 “You know I will.” 
fe Honest?” 

—**¥ou know I will.” 
Faint powder showed on her face but her lips were not 
ainted. Her teeth came down over a lip. 


“Quit lookin’ at me, Lamon, or I'll cry or somethin’!’’ 


pe I'll shut my eyes,”’ he said. 

He shut his eyes. Her white shoes grated on the path 
swiftly, swiftly, and went hurrying away. 

__ A sun was spinning over Lamon’s head. He sat inside 
__acone of heat and let the sun drip down in a golden paste 

all over his face, and his hands opened and shut on his 
_ knees. Everything soft moved upon him and everything 
q lifted a burning perfume into his nostrils, stiffening and 
E loosing them. . . . He was going to have a good time. 
: On his fourteenth birthday he had been sitting on 
_ piled wood back of the house at home watching sun- 
light through his lashes as it fluttered in some blowing 


time. . . .”’ and smiled over ne white ais as ioe 1 
it on the step to cool and then stood scraping a sme 
white sugar from her breast, always smiling, and heat 
softly dripped on him in a boiling sugar from the 
sun. = 

“I'm going to have a good time. .. . 

His eyelids were not orange any more. Lamon opene: 
his eyes and saw a skinny moon tossed up above the blue — 
park on a yellow sky. People went grinding past the 
bench on the hard pathway through cooling air as he sat — 
grinning at the moon. When he stood up, an old man who | 
was tall looked at him, walking by, and was like John _ 
Coe. A cold whip struck across Lamon’s shoulders be- 
cause the old man walked off, straight and tall under his 
wide hat. His belly winced for fear his father would come 
turning back and tell him to stay home tonight. _ “<< 

He’s out home, though... . Try and stop me, | S 
father! I’m going to have a good time! You try ‘and stop a 
me. Try and stop me! What the hell do you care, any 
how? Try and stop me, you old— : 

What had cousin Abner meant about the element of 4 
envy? ; 4 

Lamon stretched his arms in the dusk and watched the x 


> ie 


CHAPTER VI 


ee 


BNER opened his eyes in a room lighted by pi 
lamps strung with dusty gilded lace. Vic 
sounded the beat of a dance somewhere under all t 
The very tall man who was touching his naked shoul 
‘nodded to him. * 
“It’s all right. You fainted in your car, Me Coe. Dri 
some of this.’’ : 


a washed on the outside of the bubble, meaning nothin 
a If nothing came through the glass he might die again. 
: This was how death felt. A drowse with no more I ini 
‘Dae He was not even hungry. 
: ‘IT was dining here. Your driver had sense enough 
bring you in, when he saw that you'd fainted. This is a 

hotel in New Rochelle.” . 

The drawling voice came through the glass. Then Aba eer 

ner was annoyed by dim festoons of roses on the scale © 

wallpaper and a wind trickled over the sill of a door as” S 

a waiter rolled a table in from the corridor. . 
““Ought—to be censor of decorations for hotels.’’ 


ors of the several states? . . . Ordered some hot 
p when I saw you were waking up.”’ 


‘with a soup plate as if it were something sacramental. 
H brought the rolling table to the side of the bed, and 
solemnly stood back to watch the soup being eaten. Its 
am was colored by the abominable pink lamps. 


“ner in Greenwich.” 
 “Te's ten o'clock. Better eat something, Mr. Coe. I’m 
a doctor. I was dining here when they lugged you in. 
our driver tells me you're not very well.’’ 
Luis and Gratiano, giving Michael his lunch in the 
chen, had told him that Abner did not eat anything. 
bner yawned, wondering what Michael had babbled 
» the gigantic doctor. This was Dr. Joseph Henry, he 
femembered. You saw him at the best concerts, sitting 
ith big hands locked in his lap, his eyes shut while the 
music lasted and his long legs cramped in the seats. He 
was famous for something. . . . A passion for soup took 
Abner. He tried not to eat, and was eating. 
_ “Bad appetite?”’ 
‘Oh, rotten! I’ve been overworking. Suppose I didn’t 
eat enough at Greenwich. The food was no good, any- 
how. . . . This isn’t bad.” 


qonal censor or a censor appointed fe the — 


1e waiter was a limp, small man. He approached Ab- 


ge ‘Tm not hungry at all,’’ said Abner. ‘‘Had some din- . 


= 


the sanatorium for a moment. Who's your regular 


every Sie Cases at Dr. ieee s Ss i 
dine here.”’ ; 
His drawling, arrogant voice was all in a single tone. 
He stood lighting a cigarette and the match made r: 
white hair glitter in his dull beard. His big nose ar 
against one of the pink lamps. 
‘“May I drive you back to town, doctor?”’ 
‘*Oh, thanks. I’ve my own car. I have to go bacl 


tore”’ 

“Dr. Sidney Harper.”’ 

‘Good man, too. Better drop in and see him. You 
twenty pounds under your right weight, Mr. Coe.”’ 

Abner scraped some grains of soaked rice together 
the bottom of the plate, and said, “‘I don’t think i 
that much, but I have been losing weight.’ 

Dr. Henry walked off to the dressing-table and picks : 
up a yellow book. He spun pages with a long thumb and . 
blew smoke through his nostrils. The thick cigarette 
wavered in his lips for a while. Abner huddled rice to- 
Shas and ate the grains diligently. 

*“Who’s this Casimir Paradis?”’ 

“Oh, is that Les Possibilités? Had it in my car... . | 
He’s a Serbian or a Croat, or something mussy. Always — S 
writes in French. He lives in Paris.’’ « 


ng the greatest stupidities of rane isthe z-. 


~ 


. .. in the virility of athletes. One has known 
iets coated like sardine tins with medals for courage, 


e E icvale cz races who had all the vanities sad habits 
associates with inferior women. . . .’ That’s not 

| observation for a damn novelist, you know.” 

ep isnt it?” . 

c ED. Henry said, past his cigarette, ‘‘No. I looked after © 
a famous football captain. He wore silk underclothes and 
kept a mountain of scrapbooks with photographs of him- 

. He'd simply tear from the field to have his nails 
wanicured every day. . . . Married three times and only 


Lee 


e aaa 


consummated one marriage. Got three medals in France. 
ed of blood-poisoning from having a bad manicure on 
_ a railroad train. Pathetic chap. Very fine man in some 
_ ways. .. . Lots of effeminate kids turn ’emselves into 
thletes by sheer will-power.”’ 

__ Abner hid a yawn with his spoon, but it was time to 
ay something. 

*“My wife had a second cousin who was a tennis cham- 
ion. Cried like a girl when he lost a game. Used to darn 
s own socks at college. Disagreeable pup. He’s some 
_ kind of clergyman, now.”’ 

Dr. Henry spun more pages and then richly chuckled. 


by flatteries and gifts. You should pretend—inst 
that everything about her interests you most inte: 
Tell her that the new hat is deplorable. Agree wit 
—her mother-in-law that her friendship with the r 
Madame X is a social mistake. Add up her check-bo 

and insult her about her extravagances. She will end 


couldn't drive the car.” 
“Was she happy?”’ a 
‘* As happy as she was likely to be. Her husband’s name 
should have been Legion. . . . Listentothis ... “A 


aa 


the average man to indicate what he considers a hand- 
some fellow in the salon and . . . there is every chasices Sr, 
that he will pick out a man whose appearance is an im- 
provement on his own type. Thin Don Quixote shows oa 
you a beau garcon whose muscles fill his skin and who ‘= 
a cocked mustache. The little blond man with an em- 
bonpoint points his finger at a blond boy whose stomach 
does not need repression. But the ladies, who have the = 
right of improving their appearances to suit themselves, _ 
do not hunt such mirrors for their dead vanity. Nowoman _ 
chases a man who resembles her. Yet one constantly sees — 


i 
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eds “Paradis hada sere who ran oe said lived 
a prize-fighter. Seems to have come back to him. 


“T should imagine that a prize-fighter would be mo- 
tonous,”” said the doctor, spinning pages. ‘‘They al- 
ays look dumb as dirt. Perhaps the French brand is: 
nore civilized. The last time I went to a prize-fight I sat 
xt to your father. Fifteen years ago. You're the image os 
of him.”’ =a 
_ “Think so? People always say so, anyhow. You knew ia 


“Lord, yes! Ever been in Zerbetta? . . . I was raised 
_ in the manse there, on Poplar Street. Dad was pastor of 
2 che Presbyterian church for a million years. Yes, I re- 
_ member your father driving your grandfather's butter 
. _ down to the station. That was an awful innovation of 
your grandfather’s.”’ 

“What was?”’ 

_ “Selling his butter straight to the hotels in Cleveland. 
t was a wily thought. Took the town atheist to think 
_of such a trick on the middlemen. Yes, I remember Phil— 


your father—hanging around the square, watching them 


ginecr. ... Is your aah Joh hn vail ee 
‘*Very much so,’’ Abner said. 


bed. He was a little excited by that memory of his fa 
a long, tanned boy, watching them stick red bricks to- 
gether in the dull town. Dr. Henry struck a match fo 
new cigarette. : 
‘* Your uncle made me about as mad once as anyone 
has. I was out there in 1905 or 1906. He'd beneere his 


out of the barber s and got into a 1 fight with punches pup 5 
in the Bee Mr. Coe spanked him too hart and then 


was scaring the child to death. He always irritated me. ] 
don’t know why. Something sulky about him.” : 
es “I can imagine that he’s hard to live ie doctor. | 
Becee S Rather stiff. But grandfather was amusing.” 
Dr. Henry grinned. 


Mr. Coe.”’ 


‘I wonder how the family came to be irreligious?”* 
Abner said. 


CS ia, 


& of life? I saw one murder before I was twelve. Saw 
public hanging in 1882. And fornication could be wit- 
fn essed by any active kid down along the railroad tracks « 

: night.” : ag 

Abner laughed. Zerbetta came out of pieces in his mind a 
id hung together as the doctor talked. He saw John Coe E 
roaring at a little Lamon in the middle of all this. 
“It’s pretty country out there, doctor. Young Lamon 
Uncle John’s son—Lamon’s staying with me in town, 
st now. . . . He really has a passion for the farm. Got 
eloquent about the squirrels in the trees down by the 
river at lunch today. He’s rather an ugly fellow, like 
| grandfather. But he got excited about the squirrels, you 
know, and he was handsome, as long as he was excited. 
Saint John Baptist preaching in the wilderness, you see? 
He gave me the natural history of squirrels and a sort of 
sonata on calves.’’ Why am I talking so much? . . . He 
wants some more. ** He’s really rural. I canremember him 
weeding the garden out at the farm in 1916. Wouldn't 


a nt 
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: s ate a garden for a million susie ae 5 
my wife—got confidential about weeding, and ab 
to do with moles, and why does the tose-bug | flow 
‘So as to fall off roses into your dessert,”” Sz 
doctor. He was looking at Abner now. ‘‘Doesn’t i 
occur to you city men that farmers love the co 
After all’s said and done they were brought up in it. 
like it. I don’t see why a farmer shouldn’t apprec 
a landscape and fresh air. I don’t blame young Coe: 
liking your grandfather's place, either. It’s all damn 


pitches down and the river’s wide. I used to be out 
the Ross place, next to your grandfather’s, morning, 
¥ noon and night. There’s a patch of rocky ground 
there close to the river. We pups used to lie around there 
. half an afternoon and talk and swim and talk. And it © 

comes back into my head whenever I hear a good con- a 
—s ductor doing some justice to Mozart.” 

It had been hot down beside the little river and light 
dripped on Charlotte's neck in a string of beads chtoughill Ri 
vines hung in a tree. . . . Abner shut his eyes but the 
image exploded in darkness. He said, ‘‘It is pretty,’ "and 
heard the doctor spinning leaves again. ne 

‘*Here’s what I was looking for.”” He read, drawl- 


ing, “**L’ homme . . . Mankind: a form of mammalia— _ 
sparsely covered with hair—differing from the other. 


a 


ines capacity for <feat..>.. 


ink I must steal this book from you. I’ve got to — 
ack to the sanatorium and talk to a case of intellect- 
suicide for a while. She can’t sleep. This might amuse 


“Oh, please take it! . . . And please tell me what you 
an by an intellectual suicide.”’ 


Ican sleep, he thought. I can always sleep. is 
‘““As far as I can classify them,’’ said the doctor, — 
“they're people who've got what this man calls an ex- 
_ treme capacity for fear. They may be physically brave as 
Hercules, but they’ve lost their power of resisting life to = 
_ such a degree that they dread boredom all the time. It’s = 


4 P 5 2 — 

an incessant fear of the next hour. . . . It’s horrible, 
ae - > , Pi 
~ too. It’s horrible because they’re generally such charm- % 
—_—_ 


ing people. But they’ve got past a philosophy, and they 
 hayen’t enough hard self-conceit to make ‘em want to go 
on. They’re done with the possessive impulse. They’re 
just not involved with anything except this fear of bor- 
ing themselves. I don’t want to mix you up with my pro- 


fessional jargon. Something has started them down the 
hill and they can’t get back. They may not know they've 


_ started down. People seem to believe that all awful nerv- - 


- 


ous shocks come in one lump. They don’t. A man may 


We seem to resist—get over some calami but: 
bieesXcare later.”’ ieee 


ednieeresttng. noes cant ‘Ruse isn’t ie” 


They’re often very sensitive about their families. R 
making a scandal and the rest of it. . . . This p iz 
of mine tried to starve herself to death, but that’ 
painful in the first stages that they don’t often go thro 
with it.’ a 
__ Abner slowly yawned. ‘*What do you try to dane v 
them?”’ 

‘*Oh,”’ said the doctor, a try oulliscives Tell’ 
there’s a beautiful range of mountains back of Albuqu 


que. And—Eh?”’ 
Abner laughed. 
a ‘I was thinking of New Mexico this afternoon. The} 
Be are beautiful mountains, too. Rode through the whol 
"4 a range in 1913. Extraordinary changes of color. They can S 
be utterly black at sunset. . . . Beg pardon. I cut in on 
* you. ; 


“That’s about all you can do,”’ said the doctor; “‘you _ 
offer palliatives. It’s not so bad when they’re old, but 
you feel miserable when they’re young. When a girl in 
her early twenties tells you that God must be an unknown — 
mathematical principle and that success is a worse bore 
than failure, it gives you a chill.”’ 


bad, at that age. But lots of youngsters must 
about God as an unknown mathematical principle. 


“I wonder why kids always treat prostitutes as if they 
lad intelligence? They always do. . .. A boy in his 
_ twenties shouldn’t bore himself about gods, Mr. Coc. — 

“His whole intellectual approach to God ought to be ‘ 
; ~ something rash, like wondering whether a god who ‘s 
permits dandruff and a shortage of cash is a really nice a 
god. One of my godsons came down from New Haven te 


i. ; ‘ 4 

- to raise a loan from me this morning, and he was pretty ; 
_ damned mad at God. God had been mean enough to let 
a girl loot his whole quarter’s allowance, when he was 

F _— 


drunk, the other night. He was thinking of taking up 
‘religion. That meant he was scared of his father. He 
_ -was in the primitive stage of religion. He was scared of 
5 e . . . [wrote Jim to send along an extra check and 
_ not to say why. It’d be awful to a idle and see a 
- geo boy get religious,’’ he drawled, ‘‘as religions go, 
these days. . . . Run around and see Sid Harper. You 
 meedadiet. . . . Good night.” 
The lower hall of the hotel was not well lighted and a 


aaiaeed Br ran out from the door of a ‘acon rot 
if it were a strip of pei thin sill laid on the t 


in there and Michael was staring at the pleasure of it 
that his legs twitched in cases of black, slick leather and 
his cap swung on a thumb and his yellow head kept ti rime. 
He was looking up a road to heaven. He wanted to bets 
peciaks ene music re pee = head kept time i= 


to him. = 

**Jesus, you had me scared, Mr. Coe! .. . I toc ; 
back in the car in Mamaroneck and you was all right— : 
readin’. "N then I looked in, then, an’ thought you was 
dead or somethin’.”’ : 

‘Sorry I scared you, Michael. It must have been i in- 
digestion or something of the kind. ... Leave the _ 
windows open. I'll need air. Glad you bron me in om 
here. That was Dr. Joseph Henry. Very good man.” 

“Yeh? Well, you had me scared, sir.’ 

It was such a clear night and there were not many cats ~ 
on the roadways. Abner was sleepy on his cushions, 
whirling in his box past flares from cheap counters beside 
the streets where men ate sandwiches and cars stopped — : 
full of families. He was swimming through a space of air 


~ 
re 


1eant nothing to his tired perception but that 


d by a breeze that sometimes tugged the robe across 
knees. A hard blaze from some high lamp once hit 
o bars of metal in a shop’s window, making a white 
e, and he thought of God as an unknown piece of 
thematic writing, a power to be determined, some 
me. The cigar weighed in his fingers. He wished to be 


nd his mind beat in dreams. 

_ An aurora came up from the city’s crest. Then Michael 
_ brought the car slowly over a bridge and Abner saw the 
- Harlem as a sliding shawl under him. A gang of lads 
stood down on the shore next to a failing bonfire, 
inted by this low carnation of embers so close to dirty 
water. He shut his eyes and saw the low coals of his 
1oneymoon’s campfires in the hills behind Albuquerque. 


sound of his guide and the cook singing quietly at night 
_-beside the fire. It seemed to be the top of a roadless in- 
cline. He looked upward, backwards to catch all this, 
__ the fire in silence and hands on his neck in silence and 
wind flowing everywhere upon the tent. . . . 

“It’s a fight,’’ said Michael. 

The car was penned in a street and people flickered all 
- around. Men and women were lunged out of windows 


He got back lines of shadow, lines of light, and the - 


ing against the roar and the clattering voices of chil 
_ Then the bluecoats made a space, flagstones showed, a 
here was this man swinging on weak legs, his : 
stretched out at both sides and his wrists held to t 
officers by bright links. He was a bird with wings e 


Christ!’’ and his face was a horn’s ae ecreaminign 
the sky above this street. . 
‘*Hey,’’ Michael asked a boy n near the car, ‘‘what th 


hele es 
=, “Caught a fella on his wife.”’ 
BS ‘Yeh? Shoot him?”’ 
: ‘They're dead as hell.”’ 
* The car went on and the street was placid after a mo- 
es ment of going. Some children romped in a hustle of pale — 


shirts under a lamp and an old negro watched them, ; 
laughing at them, with a parcel shaking in his dark 
hands. ‘Saat 
God, is this the end of me! I see it all through a thin ~ 
glass and it means nothing save that shapes proceed and Sy 
that lights alter on them. I see it all and I want nothing 5 . 
from it. 


CHAPTER VII 


ig at HE difference between Mrs. De Lima’s party and a 
+ party at Abnet’s house was that Abner’s people just 


oss the rugs and all the women kissed Mrs. De Lima, in 


the curve of the golden piano. A woman in red clamped: 
af oa 
_her arms around Mrs. De oii and rocked her sideways, 


_ “Oh, stop it, Jen,” said Mrs. De Lima, getting loose. : OR 

 “Let’s look at you. When did you get back from wher- a 

_ ever you was?”’ “4 

Jen became grave as a sucking calf and prodded Mrs. 

De Lima in the stomach with a finger. 
“I was at the Scudderfield Rest Home, Frankie, and, a 

honest, honey, any time you get the blues, you try it! 

They got the most remarkable healer, up there, and the 

E _ food ain’t bad, neither. But this healer is simply re- 

_ markable and he could walk straight on the stage and 

play Hamlet because he’s got just that kind of a face. 

‘a Kind of melancholy, see? And he gave me ten lessons for 

_ nothing, too. Said I interested him more than anybody 

he'd seen in a year. Ten lessons for nothing.” 


piano, ‘‘it was all shane wotry ie as “disease 
age, some of it, and how to free your personality 
the shadows of self, some of it, and how fatuous s 


of expression, and a lot more. I'll tell you the next tim = 
you come to lunch. Did you go to April’s funeral?” 
““T went clear out to the cemetery.” 


head. 
“eae ‘*Honest, you got more guts than I'd ever have. Ceme-— 
teries have always depressed me, ever since mamma went. : 
And I have to avoid getting depressed. All there is tc 

running a hatshop is just not being depressed, ever. Say, _ : 


=a I got in some new stuff from Paris this morning. Come 
ve and have a look. You'd look sweet in two of ‘em. . . 
— What kind of drinks is there?”’ 

She went plowing through black coats and restless ire 
gowns toward the north end of the room. Mrs. De Lima _ 
told Lamon across her left shoulder, ‘‘If Jen would say — | 
no a couple of times a week when she saw a drink look- 4 


ing at her, she'd not have to go and take all these cures.”’ “so 
ae ’ ry —~ 2 
Doesn't she go out to Los Angeles some?’’. re 

rr 


“Seen her out there? Yes, she’s Amity Fuller’s mother, — 
you know. Goes out and sees the kid some. Amity can’t 


_ male ees 
OSOOOOOOOO 


C ee She martied that English Boy that’s always 
satls and stuff in the pictures. His folks all came 
and live on Amity. She’s silly about him, like girls 
he . . . Oh, hello, Ed! Your show over as early as 
is? Say, I’m as mad as two wet hens. Had this Hungar- 
violin man coming to play and he hasn’t turned up 
. I’ve been telephoning him all over hell and gone. 
ey say your new show’s sour.”’ 


e- - pleasantly talking. Lamon rested his elbows on the: — 

golden piano and watched the tall woman grow small. a 
‘his room was monstrous. It had four windows open be- er 
hind flutters of silk curtain on the western side, and - 
cople wandering Fifth Avenue must hear all this chat- ss 
ter. He wondered if the curtains let bodies show through 
_ them and what anybody going past made of his shadow. 
_ He had been standing here, looking at Frankie’s back for 
half an hour, watching it dimple and seem to swell when 

she moved suddenly in greeting somebody. There was a 


I’m going to have a good 


- with her thin actor... . 
_ time. . . . But he was a little scared of her in this room 
- with people jabbering around her and the women mak- © 
ing a fuss. 


tc and now he just sits Snes Be house at d e 


do a damn thing.”’ wean 

‘Spoiled his ambition?”’ — a 

“TI think you're cute,’’ she said, hitching agai 
the piano. She put down a bubbling glass carefully z 
wiped hands on the front of her white dress. “I as 
Frankie to introduce us and she said, ‘You go plumb to 
hell, sister.’ So I’m talking to you, just to annoy her, a 
it don’t mean a damn thing. Want a ticket for my ope 
ing night? . . . You needn’t come before nine o’cl 


’ : 7 4 
‘cause I don’t do my first dance until about quarter as : 


” —— 


nine. 


“‘T’ll come about five minutes after nine,’’ Lamon said’ x 3 

He thought this must be Moira Dawn and won 

how she looked so pretty in the theater. Here she was “I 

: thin and sallow and her eyes were colorless even with 
blue paint clotted in the lashes. She frowned at the top of © 

the piano. 

‘I hate pessimists,’’ she said; “I hate ’em. WhatI 

want is to make the public art-conscious. I was telling : : 


one of those men I want to make the public art-conscious 
and he says you can’t because the public reads the pop’lar — s 
magazines and they don’t know what art is. He says _ 
art’s the fine line between perm’nent and imperm’nent 


's. Sinith, . Eh What’ s life all one aoae: 
on’t know,’’ said Lamon. 
po s just it,’’ she said; ‘ pnobedy: eri You get 


it get you? No place! And the priest keeps tellin’ 
that God’s kind, my child, and—and there's nothing 
it, is there? Oh, absolutely!”’ 
‘She put a finger in the wine and then licked drops from 
ed nail. ‘Tig 
“I want to make the public art-conscious. Art is the 
U ursuit of rhythm. You see that, don’t you? Pursuit of +e 
hythm. A man told me that and he’s a Russian and they fi: 
now all that kind of thing because they’re Russians. 
nd this man named Smith says that pessimism is a es 
atural component of art. Only he’s a piece of tripe. . . . a 
I bet you're a prize-fighter. A man—down there with the 


sandwiches—this man damned well said you looked like or 
a prize-fighter. I said I'd come and ask you.” . 
_ “You tell him I’m an engine driver,’’ Lamon said, 
“out of a job.”’ 

‘Are you out of a job? Well, you go round to Joe 
 Cominsky’s office an’ if they won't let you see him, you 


say Moira Dawn sent you.” 
e-** Thanks a lot.”’ 
Aa’ don't you be pessimistic,”” Miss Dawn ordered, 
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get in sees i is the big ee in ‘lif 
comes Frankie. I like her a lot. She’s vulgar but she is 
envious. She don’t say things about ah cs : mean, 
don’t say the kind of things some girls say." 
Mrs. De Lima smiled across the piano and spread her 
hands flashing on the golden wood. 
“You'll be in a fine state for a rehearsal comoniy 
Moira!”’ 


altered an’ now he just sits around the house and ical "4 ; 
do a damned thing,’” Miss Dawn said carefully. “‘ Spo: 


coat. It’s in Frankie’s bedroom. On her bed. It’s a pink a 
rag with spots on it . . . crescents. Do you know what 
oe a crescent is?”’ a, 
aie ‘Sure. It's a moon that ain’t ripe yet,’’ Lamon told 
: her and heard laughter begin as he walked away. 

Women had this habit of laughing at things he aa 
without meaning to make a joke. He used to think tee 
must be funny, but it was not that. It certainly was not = 
that. If he looked stupid, as his father said he did, per- _ 
haps they were surprised when he said something sen- 


Le Otpr 


=: He trotted up the green stone steps and a 
r met him almost at the top. Lamon paused to fool 
his tie a minute and looked at himself in the glass 
der a lamp made of crystal balls. . . . I don’t look 
_ so dumb. Bright eyes. . . . He saw a maid smiling at 
_ him in a doorway and erttcl at her. 

“Hey, which is Fr — Mrs. De Lima’s room?”’ 
“This way, sir.’ : 
The room was a tent of silks with a whole sky ‘of 
; yellow silk through which bulbs were blurs of light. 
He picked up a pink cloak with black crescents on it 
‘om the bed’s silver coverlet and stood a moment, scared 
Ny a sound like a thick sigh. Wind, getting through the 
- open windows, lifted the silks briskly and everything 
trembled, the sky shook over him, the silver coverlet 
shook. A handkerchief blew on red and white tiles in 
the bathroom beyond a sheet of spangled gauze making 

a door. . . . Hate to see the place in a blizzard. No 
. ‘smell... . But the maid was still smiling at him. 
_ Lamon took the pink cloak on his arm and trotted down 
the stairs. Some men looked up at him from the hall, 
_ white-breasted robins peeking up at a tree. He walked 
_ past them and found that Miss Dawn had sat down on a 
stool beside the piano. 


too! Can't you, Peanians She’s a talented slob. 
plays it to beat — 
“er swearin’, Moira. ae Coe’ll think - 
coarse.’ ome 
Lamon blushed over his eee and looked 
tall drum under the piano. Its sides were coated wit 


Dawn touched it with a palm. 
‘Abner gave it to me for Christmas last year.”’ 
“Abner did?” 3 
“Yes, I told him I played the drum in Fagan’s Ga 
Girls once, and he sent me that for a joke. It’s English = 
Some regiment or other that fought at Waterloo, again 
the French.”’ — 
“T hate the French,”’ said Miss Dawn, getting into 
her cloak. ‘‘They invented caviar.”’ 


““Caviar’s Russian, Moira.” 

“I don’t care. If the Russians had it first, the dana 
French took it from them. . . . I’m goin’, now. You 
come and see me, captain, or I'll be annoyed with — 
you.” 3 
She smiled very prettily at him and her voice refined _ 


> men ae women came soucntalte to see her 
rhe hallway. Frankie chuckled, her fingers twisted 
e pearls where they were colorless against her 
te gown. Lamon wanted to catch her hands and stood 
ing his neck heat. He was not scared when she was 
se to his sleeve. 

Didn't think it was her. She’s good-lookin on the 


“Oh, she is, now, Lamon! She’s got a beautiful 
body!” 
“Thin, ” he said. 

“Has to be fashionable, Lamon. Had oe supper?” 
3 © “T don’t want any. Come and talk to me.’ 

“All right. One minute. Got to be polite, honey.” 
There was a tiny door into the purple room with the 
_ pillows and the hanging lamp. . . . Now! . . . When % 
she turned under the lamp, Lamon tossed an arm around 
her and began kissing her mouth. All of this woman 
swung in against him for three breaths and then struggled 


SOuit it, Lamont! Pleasé!™ 

He took two cigarettes from a table and lighted both 
_ of them in his mouth. Frankie De Lima blew smoke from 
her nostrils and looked up at the beads of the lamp. 
But her breath whirled the smoke about and her eyes 
_ were wet. 


I just handed him over six hundred dollars to shine I 


beyond a culture period. You see, a culture is all the — 


in advance aid then don’t show ES 
*“When’'ll this gang start goin’?”’ ; 
“Oh . . . Ican’t turn ’em out yet, Lamon. But d 
that Hungarian! I wonder if he has the nerve to” 


shoes with? . . . We let foreigners walk on us in au 
country too much. It’s a shame!”’ 

She left the cigarette in her mouth and passed bot! h 
hands over the hair bound in closely around her head aes 
watching the lamp. Lamon moved at her. But her head ; 
shook and she slipped through the door into the hall. 5 
smiling over an arm. She hid herself in the party. = : 


a 


a 


It was funny. A man and a girl were in a room and — 
nobody knew what happened before she went out to 
talk to people. Lamon raised a wrist to a cube of glass, _ 
a clear sugar lump in the medley of he lamp. It looked _ 
cool but it was hot. . . He thought, suddenly, that — 
she was like Bessie Parcher. . . . Funny, and what of d 
it? . . . He was going to have a good time in an hour 
or so. He fixed his black tie and went back into the big _ 
room. : 


“A civilization,’’ a man told a girl, ‘‘is the next stage = 
a 

cre se) 
things that lead up to a civilization. So a civilization — 
i 


and a culture aren’t the same thing.”’ coy 


hore: 
’ 


¢ 
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10W you mean said the girl, and looked at 


ae Lamon scouted along a side of the room and examined 
trays piled with sandwiches and hot dishes filled with 
creamy things in which peppers and olives and truffles 
were chopped. Masses of food lay on a long table of 
yellow stone, its legs shaped as naked women rising 
rom spools of gilded wood. Frankie’s butler was gravely 
youring champagne into three glasses on a silver tray 


_ where Jen in her red dress was laughing with two young 
_ men—Jen was the kind of woman who told kids stories 
_ in corners at these parties, about famous people she had 
_ known when she was young. She was like Mrs. Bill 
clover, out at home, who knew the worst about every- 
body’s folks for forty years and was good company 
when you weten’t dancing. ...I saw Jen out in 
- Hollywood in a big car with a lot of people and I hadn’t 
a dollar on me. Here we are. . . . But if you got think- 
ing how crazy things were, you got a headache. Lamon 
ate a sandwich and walked up the room again. Frankie 
had fixed hetself in a curve of the piano and looked at 
him from her safe place, past two black coats. She 
2 looked at him so hard that one of the men turned to see 

what she was looking at. Lamon stepped back and 


2 landed near a green bowl on a little high table filled with 


nd a sweating waiter whisked these off into the corner . 


anes Hes ate a choct ° 1 
men away. 
“Don’t look so cross.”’ 
‘“When’ll this gang get out - here?”” 
‘Have you ever been married, Lamon?” 
‘Hell, no! I ain’t got any money an’ I never thot 
serious about it.’ 
“I didn’t think you had... . Your hair’s curl 
than Abner’s. Isn't he the nicest kind of a fellow?’” _ 
“Yeh. How long you’ve known Abner?”’ 
She said, “‘Oh . . . year before last. I ain’t civi liz : 
enough for him. But he’s awfully nice to me. He’s sweet. 
. . « Called my bedroom Armida’s bower. I looked | 
up in a book and that’s one way of being complimentai 
I was scared to tell him I didn’t know what he w 
talkin’ about.”’ 
“Oh, I just ask him,’’ said Lamon. ‘‘He knows 
never went to college.”’ a 
“Why didn’t you? Couldn’t your folks send you? ae 
“Sure, but my father didn’t want to. What’s that — 
comin’ in?”’ * 
A man covered with clothes came in the high doors. 
His clothes were not different from any man’s black and _ 
white as he walked slowly over the rugs, but he seemed ¥ 
to be dressed in some strange way. His shirt gleamed — 
more and his coat was blacker than other coats. He had 


glass in his pale ae ee his ie hits was smooth 
crust of flour on his head. Being very tall he bent 
n to take her hands and the whole top of his head 
glittered. Lamon was alarmed. 

“TI didn’t expect you, Boscommon.”’ 

p “Going to ring and have tig man show me out, my 
girl?” 
“Don’t be silly. . . . This is Captain Coe — Mr. 
lector Boscommon. ... And this is Mr. Costello 
x yan, Lamon,”’ she went suddenly on, leaning back in” 
_ her curve of gold, her voice angry. ‘‘Hello, Costello.”” 
A slim fellow had come just behind Mr. Hector Bos- 
ommon. He jerked his black head at Lamon while Mr. 
Ss Boscommon was saying that he was delighted, in his 
4 deep English voice. Then there was the littlest pause. 
“You've been hanging more silk in here, Frankie,”’ 
Mr. Boscommon said, and stirred an elbow toward the 
windows. ‘‘That won’t do. Crowds the place.”’ 

pet likeit.” 
“Right. But it won’t do and it’s stuffy.”’ 
“Honest, you’re a holy terror! He walks into a girl’s 


oa a a tebaagt vt 


‘ 


_ place,’’ she said to Lamon, “‘and tells her what he wants 
hung up or took out! If I didn’t love you, you old fool, 
I'd be sore.” 

Beautiful as if he had been drawn with a pencil, Mr. 


- Costello Ryan stood glaring at the woman. Lamon saw 


he shaved and if his mouth was sore where Frankie hi 
him last night. aa Sr s 
in ‘Frankie,’ said Mr. Hector Boscommon, 
: wretched drapery’s dangerous and some night, yo 
know, a chap who’s been drinking will chuck a matc 
in your curtains and you'll have a whole mob in ho 
pital.”” He made this sound important and his voice — 
deeply continued, “‘I knew it to happen in Monterey — 
in the eighties. This giddy widow had so much drapery _ 
in the place that it was like a shop. . . . Achapwho’d _ 
quarreled with her set the place afire one night. Every- : 
Soe one knew he murdered her. But her place took fire 

Mee and went up quite gloriously, and as her curtains had 
i been set on fire before, you see, nobody could say any- 3 
erie SS 


a lot of 


y 


. 


a “You're full of cheerful thoughts, Boscommon. ... 
Lamon, any time you want a rest from me, just sling a 
match in the curtains.’ 

Lamon nodded because he did not want to speak. — 
He nodded and grinned. In this next silence, Mr. Hector — 
Boscommon shed his glass from an eye into a palm and — 
began to polish it on his cuff. Mr. Costello Ryan showed _ 
three white teeth on his lower lip. . . . People down — é 


oe were watching all a but nobody «: came up 
jaa The silence ended. : 


4 She was letting pearls leak by inches through her 
gets and smiling at Mr. Boscommon. Something was 


and soda.”’ . 
Mr. Ryan said, ‘All right!’’ loudly and spun. As he 
walked down the room his hair shone and his heels 
littered because he strode so quickly into the crowd. 
_ “‘Tt’s no use, Boscommon.”’ 

_ ‘*Might one see you alone for a moment?”’ 
“No,” Frankie said, ‘“‘one might not. Don’t you 
leave, Lamon.”’ 

Costello Ryan was getting down the room but girls 
topped him and a man flashed teeth shaking hands with 
‘the boy. Lamon thought that women had lifted their 
voices for this fellow. A fan made of green plumes began 
tossing ina corner from a girl’s hand. 

“Aren't you being just a trifle abrupt, Frankie?’’ 

__ “*Honest,”’ she said, “‘ nobody’d ever think you was ever 
~ acowboy, Boscommon! He was acow-puncher, Lamon.” 
Lamon did not see why Mr. Boscommon shouldn't 


i> 


had bellies coming oe at you. So he an oe | ori ate 
why not, honey.” ey 


Mr. Boscommon grinned and said, ‘There were 
dreds of youngsters from England on the ranches f 
years ago. Do you know California, Mr. Coe?”’ 

“*Some. Fresno and Los Angeles.”’ 


loudly, and he spoke kindly. He went on, “Franki 
always so amazed that I was a cow-puncher when I was a 
a lad. I assure you, my dear, that it’s not at all hard to a 
ride a horse and look after some cattle.”’ Be 
““Cows always scare me,”’ she said, trickling her Re 
pearls; ‘‘I milked one, one time. I think it’s kind of in- 
decent. I wanted to say, ‘Excuse me,’ to her.”’ a 
She was talking carefully. Lamon heard the care in 3 
her voice and knew that she was angry inside her gown = 
of white stuff without colors, because her hands moved _ 
without meaning to stir. 
“ Aren’t you being a bit cruel?”’ = 
‘‘Boscommon, you ought to be an ambassador or one - 
of those kind of people. I ain’t being cruel. You tell him } ; 


tO 


The call Englishman said at once, ‘‘My dear girl, if 
that’s how you feel, I shan t bore you about ir at all, 
u see. But he’s dreadfully sorry he was such a damned 
uisance and — he’s frightfully fond of you.”’ 
Of course they were talking about Mr. Costello Ryan, = soe 
ho was drinking something between two bright gowns’ : ‘ 
_ at the other end of the room in a ring of people. ~ “a 
; 


% “Tm just not interested in Costello any more, Bos- 
: _ common. . .. You say you're going out west next ‘ 
_-week?”’ Zl 
‘The end of next week, I hope. Heaven never meant | 
me for a nursery governess, Frankie. If you're through 
with Costello, I'll see he doesn’t annoy you. I’m very 
‘sorry, because you've been most awfully good to him.” 
Lamon slipped around the piano. From the doorway 
_ he saw that Mr. Boscommon was leaning close to her on 
| Su wood and sipping from a glass. . . . He was the 
Beectty boy’s lawyer or an old friend who was trying to 
_ get him back with Frankie, and Lamon stood beyond 
q ‘the doors watching the man’s mouth twitch in dumb 
4 words. Something cold whirled in Lamon’s throat. But 
it was not a long while before Mr. Boscommon brought 


back. 
**Who’s ‘at fella, honey?”” = 
suet their manager. ae peihie aa 


Sea Don't let's have any — 
‘Sure. . . . Make ’em all go home, can’t you?” 
“You're a silly baby, too. . . . Half an hour.” 
Lamon found some big cigarettes muddled together 

ay : . like white sticks in a silver bowl near the green stair- Se 

x case and smoked two of them. But all the air in this 

place crept smoking and hot at his nostrils and he was 

wet under his arms. Voices had no meaning, out here, — 
and in there he could not get close enough to her with — 
the pretty kid ready to cry his anger and make a fuss — 
about things, and all the women watching what hap- 
pened from under their lashes, and the white-breasted 
robins hopping around. He opened the bronze door and 
walked on the stone platform under bare lights that _ 
showed just one boy in uniform left. But cars were lined _ 


et 
as. 
% 

a 


ty 


across the street in a rank of twenty, and the drivers — : 
walked along with each other, talking fretfully in this — 
coolness of the night. Some of them turned faces to look 
at Lamon smoking his cigarette and one voice came in 


xt 


eel 
i. 


«2 


a 


n't ee” ina a pleasane way. "For all they knew he was 
ynillionaire. 
le could see the park when he walked to the eastern 
end of the stone platform. Now that it was warm enough 
there would be hundreds of men with girls on benches 
half of the night. There were two people side by side on : 
e wall of the park and the lamps of a cab showed that = 
Z 


e girl was small against her boy’s shoulder. . . . Out 
Zerbetta you could sit on the low wall of the Presby- ” 
- tetian churchyard in Poplar Street, under lots of thick 
"trees, and wait for a girl to come walking past from the 
square. Poplar Street ran out as a lane among small farms 
until it ended in a wire fence at the tracks a mile from 


hell when summer washed all the coats off workmen in 
this town and everything stunk of sweat, and the bay 
had no wind to send through the streets. Don’t think 
e about it. ... . Two men came through the bronze door. 
The boy in uniform ran to be spoken to, and then bawled 
into the street, ‘‘Mr. Boscommon’s car! Ready!’’ as he 
_ dropped some coin in his pocket. Lamon was glad to be 
_ thirty feet from the two black coats. 


“There's a party at Jim Farrell! ee 
‘“‘That’s quite nonsense,’’ said Mr. Boscommon, | 
bing his glass on his baudkerchiet “You'll go none 
bed, like a good chap. And — M4 
“IT more or less told Jim I'd come.” 
“You'll more or less do no such thing, Costello. I'll 
drop you at your place and you'll turn in.”’ 
“You go to hell,’’ said Costello Ryan. = 
He stepped down from the stone wharf and his hee els. 
made a loud noise under the hollow of the ceiling while 
he walked five paces into the street. A car slid past 
: Lamon and hissed as it stopped to take in Mr. Boscom- a 
mon’s important hat. It was a wonderful machine, made _ 

of black metals and shining all over as if it had just been . 

licked by a cow. It passed Mr. Costello Ryan before the 5 

boy got to the corner and then slowed, but went on — 
northward, as the pretty fellow turned sharply to the 
south. Then there was nothing to be looked at except the 

lovers on the wall of the park. Lamon found the bronze 

door unlocked and walked back into the smoke of the ; 
hallway. 


Just when he was abreast the green stairs, a big chat- 
tering and laughing of women swelled up in the white — 
room ahead of him. A heavy sound rubbed through the a 
noise and startled Lamon because it was like the grumble iy 
of a drum being patted. Everybody was crowding near | 


: a 
Sedewiea 


toe 


Ae hah and six of us used to open the act, see? And then 
SS was a couple of song numbers an’ Stella Vezey 
played the violin. She was good, too! Remember her, 
_ “The big girl that sang in Joe Blair’s shows?” 

3 “Yes. But she used to play the violin. Never knew she 
_ could sing a note. She was at some party in Buffalo one 
‘ night an’ they were all singing and a man told her to. 


take a chance at having her voice trained,’’ said Frankie. B 
| “Say, I haven’t seen her in God knows when. She was “a 
a a damn good trouper. What's become of her, Ed2”’ . 


_ “She married a Dago contractor. . . . I bet you can’t 
; play a drum, Frankie! You're bragging.” 

“Listen to me... . Here, Ronald, gimme those 
_ sticks. Now, watch the boss drummer of Fagan’s Gay 
Girls !’’ 3 
a _ She was heaved suddenly out of the crowd with the 
red drum swaying against her gown and the black strap 
4 cutting her breast. She laughed at Lamon over heads, 
‘standing on a bench with light flung in her eyes from 
- the lamps made of crystals. And then the drum sputtered 
out a gush of little sounds. Light fluttered on the hurry- 
ing sticks in her hands. A girl clapped palms on her ears 
and backed from the sound of the drum. Tumult came up 


SS ee. ee Ra ee Pe ee a 


Se 
» 

‘ 
- s 


: eon the see skin and Lamon’s plood ju 
- the bumping noise. 


‘‘How’s that; Ed!’”’ 
“You win! . . . Stop it! You'll wake the whole 
‘Listen to this!"’ ee ' 


She banged both sticks together on the pale mo 


all through the smoke in a great bustle of percussi 
that seemed a constant cry of many boys. 
“Stop it, Frankie!”’ 3 
a was Sates all these ae away from her 


smoke and she bent backwards with: the drum ania a 
in her knees. A glitter showed on her shoulders and her 
gece was flushed. The drum poured its anger at the a Dok 


in a fright of the noise. 
“Bedtime, girls an’ boys!”’ 
“Oh, Frankie, quit !”’ 
“Bedtime .. . Good night, all!’’ 


+ 
” 
8 


She shouted through the turmoil of the shivering A 


drum. All at once the air was cooler in the room. A girl — 
went wilting close by Lamon’s sleeve. The drum was a 


an slapped his Ghguilen? Seca tie eis a 
led out of the white room, and Frankie sat down on 


“God, I ain’t done that in ten years!”’ 
_ Lamon walked up to her and lifted the strap over her | 
ad. He was so drowned in the noise that it had not 
pped in his ears, and he stared at her moving lips to 
ee what she was saying. ; 
“One way of bustin’ up a party! Get me some cham- 
yagne. Half a glass, honey. . . . Kiss me once.... 


Set me a drink . . . I ain’t done that in ten years!” 
He rambled down the bared room and hurt his hip 
on a chair. The drum had scared him and his hands 
hunted a clean glass among the bottles clumsily and *5 
wine slopped his fingers. He felt impotent and loose in 
he light streaked by a few slow vines of smoke climbing 
from cigarettes on trays. 

_ “I ain’t done that in ten years, Lamon. .. . My 
God, I used to do that twelve times a week! I'm tired 
as a dead cat. Thanks. Sit down.”’ 

Her head was sleek on his shoulder. Lamon held the 
_ glass to her lips and the wine made a new smell in his 
; nostrils. People were still talking in the hall and the 
curtains shifted as air came through the four windows. 


See you.” eB canbe Seat es 

Bon, wait a minute! ... Tr m pres 2 
“I’m tellin’ you I love you!”” _ 

“Oh, wait a minute, Lamon!.. . I suppose | ( 


— 


of ’em’ll be mad.”’ —— 
She put her glass down on the still drum and Lar 
drew her back into his arms, then saw the gray ba 
SCanGiNg at their feet. : 
‘““A Mr. Kilar, ma’am. He says he was engaged to. 

- the violin this — 
“Oh, he’s come, has he?... All right, Grad 
T'll see him. . . . Come on, Lamon!” 


Lars 
BE 


S 


Lamon,-swinging after her body into the hallway, saw 
a fair man, very pink, with a greasy boy behind him who ~ 
lugged a cased violin and some rolled music. The woma 


44 


ey pa eee 
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cried out, ‘‘There you are! You was to be here at te 
o'clock. Go on and tell me your manager mixed the —’ 

‘“Madame, I am so sorry, but also I was engaged t 
play chez Madame Hobart on the Park Avenue, at nin 
o'clock. I was so much detained that . . . Pardon?’’ 

“Allright! You're here, now! . . . The piano’s tight 
in there. Run along upstairs, moe Go on...\. Yous . i 
go in there, you damned liar, and play for an hour. Play = 
to beat hell!’’ She stamped on the stairs. ‘“Go on ani 
play for an hour. I paid you! Come on, Lamon... . 
You go in there and play!’’ ee: 


3. 


he SS ee It was a 5 scream, , aspiring to ee = 
r¢ It wound i its hae around a fay eid man Upon 4 an 


on a red table. This music swept across the street 
was a rope that curled about the necks of two young * 
overs who had quarreled, so that their mouths drew to- 
er in a tremulous kiss. 


H™ Boscommon often wondered why peopl 


CHAPTER VIII 


not hear what his mind was saying as he tal. 
to them. Once when he was buying some real Gob 
tapestry for Ryan Brothers from a woman in Paris 
had known what he was thinking and suddenly yell 
and suddenly spat on the floor between them. But 
now stood in tight, new shoes and watched Mrs. Delmz 
Hobart fingering the ivory basket, while his mind sai 
“You poor frayed crumb, what on earth ever possess 
you to fancy yourself as a woman of taste?’’ And yet 
liked her because she was so bred and so endlessly cor 
teous. 


Re: 


“Tt is charming, Mr. Boscommon.”’ 


“Isn't it? It came wandering in last week and, you ~ 
know, I’m almost sure that it’s one I saw in San Fran- 
cisco when I was a lad. I used to go up to San Francisco, 
and poke about in Chinatown. I can remember so well 
one of these baskets — they’re really rare in that form —- 
in a window on Grant Avenue. It fascinated me. I 
couldn’t buy it. Hadn’t a tenth of the price. But I’ve | 


never forgotten it, and I’m sure this is its brother.”’ 


as a net of thin strands in this oval not a foot long. All 


ac nerves pega =P his pve: textures and ancient 


eee You" ve the most tremendous memory, haven’t you?” 
ga have,” he said, still letting his mind loose; ‘*Mr. 
ius Ryan — the founder of this business — sent me 
abroad i in 1892 to buy some things. I’d persuaded him to~ 
take in some antiques. I can remember every item I ‘ 
ought for him. I’ve seen them all since then and I know “Fale 
hem as old friends.”’ ye 


“You've always been here, haven't you?”’ e 
i “Since 1888. Mr. Ryan had just moved his shop up to 2 
- Twenty-third Street. He had a sign in the window, 

“Boy Wanted.’ An extremely hungry lad from California, | 


_ Boscommon by name, saw the sign and walked into the A 
shop, and has been here ever since.”’ oe 
_ Mrs. Delmay Hobart said, ‘‘ That's fascinating! I must 
tell mamma that. She’s so afraid of you, ever since 
eo you bullied her about the tapestries at Tuxedo. I fancy 
ie you're the only person who ever called her an idiot and 


"survived, Mr. Boscommon. It took an Englishman to 
edo it.” 
_ “T remember that,’’ he said, lightly, playing with his 


principle, he baliesel: at he fedsarased: ‘irae if 
printed tales of impertinent carat uh <3 da 


the basket. ; 

“I’m dreadfully poor. Been giving little BSS 

- winter and I’m in a fearful state at the bank. If I t 
this dear thing, could I pay for it next month or 
month after?"’ 

**My dear child! Pay us when you like!”’ 
“Thanks ever so much,”’ she said, and flushed 2 
little. a 
<a Mr. Boscommon lifted a hand. One of the salesmen 
tee came trotting up with a pad and pencil. The great Mr. 
= S Boscommon declaimed, murmurously, ‘*To Mrs. Delmay 
Hobart, St. James, Long Island. Send by messenger. — 
Specially wrapped. . . . Get the lift up for Mrs. Ho- | 
bart, Ransom . . . I must say good day. My train’s” 


ba: 


at five o’clock.”’ 
“You're going away?”’ 
“My place in California. Je suis en route pour le ciel. 
Mrs. Boscommon’s been out there a month.”’ | 


intelligence. That was Mrs. Delmay Hobart — the 
_ Mrs. Delmay Hobart, if you like, and you were letting 
er wander around as if she was a cow. Where’s your 


‘times. I’m disgusted with you.’ 
He walked down the black carpets through fae shim- 
ering of old furnitures and was intensely sorry for 
_ young Ransom, a good boy enough, and rather clever. 
In his small paneled white office he picked up the tele- 
phone Ail said ec its NL. ee, please, ™. *.%. Leet. 
There’s a lad who shows off pianos on your floor. His 
name is Todd Mathewson. Tell him his pay is raised ten 
lollars a week and send him up to me directly.’ 
_ “But he’s no good, Mr. Boscom —’ 
ie Belealiye.- 

y ma “No,”’ said the head of the third floor, ‘‘he’s inatten- 
tive and he don’t play the popular —”’ 
4 “Just why do you undertake to question my judgment, 
Sedec? 
_ That would do for the third floor. Hector Boscommon 


x ecaory? You've seen her ore me in here a hundred: 


= isoket at etn with timid eyes ake hes table in 


and he thought, ‘You poor sheep. I hope that son 
decent man marries you and doesn’t just take you 
leave you.” 

“Mrs. De Lima called up while you were out in t 
salesrooms, sit.> 


“Really? Any message?” 

‘She wanted you to call her, if you could.’ 

“Get her, please, Miss Gunther.”’ 

Men with red barrows were dragging bags of cemen: 
on the terrace opposing these high windows. The n 
building across Fifth Avenue had amused him for | 
month, but now senseless flourishes of bad stonewor 
and ranges of stupid stone urns were criminally appearin, 
everywhere on the receding steps of the monster. It 
would be terrible, next winter. He shook his head, and 
privily tried to shift his toes inside one shoe. 

*“Mrs. De Lima, sir.”’ 

Frankie said in the telephone, “Look here!’’ 4 

“IT know, my girl.”’ Bi 

“Well, all right. But send for the police or do some- ! ; 
thin’ abot him, Poon Make him act e civilized . 


all ae ‘ 


tence aay ee for celine that E 
low in to Jook at Dos i Frankie. Matet you a bit of © 


:: “My dear child, wah ae AEA itary”? 
_ A badly dressed, dark fellow came into the white room 


g packed Gostelis Ryan from his head. 
_ **Now, Mathewson, I’ve only a minute for you. I was am 
at supper with Mark Walling last night. Tells me you've ye 
ritten a musical satire and that he'll produce it in i 
eptember.”’ im 
oA Yes — sir” oe 
@ Good boy. Hates to say, Sir. a 
A ‘Congratulations. Walling’s as decent a manager as ; 
_ there is in America. But he’s got some tricks you should Fe 
know about. He doesn’t actually care about the theater , 
m a the slightest.”All he wants is to put on shows where 

his talent for scenery can have a good time. He’ll spend 
q a fortune on your piece — he was chattering about the 


- scenery last night — but he won’t know if the orchestra’s 


‘a 
oe 


a playing properly and he’ll pick faces rather than voices. 


_ Take all your troubles to his nephew, that chap Ber- 
- mamer. Bernamer’s decently educated and a cynical lad. 


years. I’ve known the whale gang, ever since they 
to having real rugs and real chairs on the stage. 
Now, don’t lose your head. Don’t give up your job 
and don’t count an egg in the basket until your sh 
been running a month. And run along. I’m very * a . 
Good luck.”’ 

“Thanks a lot.’’ = Bs. 

“Nonsense. Run along,”’ said the great Mr. Boscom- 
mon. ~ * , 

Mr. Mathewson went out of the white office. } 
Gunther looked reverently at Mr. Boscommon with he 
cow’s eyes. 

“*Send down a note to Mr. Grady to raise Todt 
two D's, please — Todd Mathewson’s pay ten dollars - = 
make it fifteen dollars. Send down a note to those 
wretched fools in the publicity office that Mathewson’s _ 
had a musical satire on American history accepted by 3 
Mark Walling. Tell them not to use that until the show’s _ 
really advertised for opening. ... And that’s quite 
everything.” rs. 


Costello Ryan slammed in through the door. 


le less theatrical, 


‘Costello, I’m not a pimp. It happens that I intro- 
ced you to Frankie. I shan’t bother with this silly 
siness any further. It’s all over and you might quite 


ee 


well bite on the bullet, my lad, and find some other 


ent her my check for three hundred just now.”’ 
“Tt is not all over! It is not all over!” es: 
Boscommon let smoke pass through his ater He ¥ 
hought wearily that his destiny had been to spend most a 
f his life nursing these asses who wete always hot about 
ome woman or other and couldn’t keep her when they 
had her. This whelp was just the second Julius Ryan 
B over again, but less a man. Costello thrashed his legs 
from a black chair and batted his white knuckles on its 
arm. The sound throbbed distressfully in the warm room. 
“My dear fellow, why don’t you look at the thing 
reasonably? You’re only twenty-two and Frankie’s in 
_ her thirties somewhere. My word ! She was Jack Fagan’s 
irl when you wete in short trousers! Her gang have 
probably been chafting her about baby tending, and —”’ 
“‘He’s been there every night this week !"’ 

“How do you know?”’ 


‘surdity of setting a apc on Mrs. De Limar’™ a 

He wondered where he had picked up that sente 
It came straight from a book or a play. But it visil 
bit for a moment. Costello’s moist face reddened. | 


*“You don’t know how I feel about this! She 

“She's got a beautiful body. I saw her almost n < 
once. When she was Bill Evart’s S girl. She came down tc 
supper, up there, in just a gauze shirt. Evart Likediseg 
show her off. She’s a beautiful woman and she’s jolly, 
and all the rest of it. . . . You'll have forgotten her in 
two years.” 8 

“That fellow’s been there every night this last wee 
She He’s stayin’ with a man named Coe. They’re cousins. 


Been Coe has a house in — 

‘Precisely so. He’s Abner Coe’s cousin. He’s a West- 
erner. Coe’s father was. There’s a deal of money in that 
: family, Costello. This chap’s taken her fancy. He look 


Chuck it and go abroad.” | 
Costello lay in the chair. His dampened shirt hung to 
his chest and his flat nipples showed as brown flakes on ; 


e 


Be 
4 


- 


is father had punched men’s heads. . . . Oh, hell! 


and then the sobs banged in the little white room. The 
second Julius Ryan would never have done that. 
Mr. Boscommon walked down the long floor of the 
alesroom and entered a blue office where Ambrose Ryan 
oyally pretended to be president of Ryan Brothers, with 
Iver loving-cups and photographs of polo teams and 
he real tiger’s head from India to cheer him up while 
he made mistakes in every policy for his master to cor- 
rect. Monsignor Ryan rose from a chair beside his good 
nephew and tendered a pink hand to the manager of 
Ryan Brothers with his guarded smile. 
_ “I’m so glad you've dropped in, monsignor. There’s 
"some work for you in my room. Costello’s behaving 
padly.”” 

_ The handsome priest lifted his shoulders in a man-of- 
_ the-worldly shrug. He could not pretend much with Mr. 


Here it came! Costello’s hands went sliding up his face, 


SOOOOOOOOOOO > oS >OoK< 
2 Sig on =? ns oo 
- Boscommon, =e remembered him iling 


- for money as a schoolboy in 1890 and knew tl 
had sent him to bed for some weeks in those = 
shrug was an admission of all that. 
“You've been very good in this business, Amb 
tells me, Hector.”’ ; Sse 
“Ewe tried to make him take it sensibly, monsign 
She’s a nice sort of woman. I pay her commissions 
business sent in here. She has fine qualities.”’ . 
‘‘Ah, so many of them have! So many of them hav 
said Monsignor Ryan. silos 


He was already playing a cardinal. His voice beat 
placidity of one of God's princes, raised far above eart 
in becoming clothes. He plainly trailed a red robe ow 
of the room. It was the most superb exit. Hector Bo 
common remembered him whining to old Julius Ryan 
to be allowed to go on the stage in 1889. : 
oe “Is C drunk, Uncle Hector?’’ Ambrose asked, rubbing 
~ his tanned fists on his desk, his nice nose all wrinkled 
up in the torment of trying to think. . . 

‘No, just tearful, Ambrose.’’ 3 

Mr. Boscommon threw off greatness and sat down be: : 


side one of the three people he loved, without illusions — 


to being a good captain of infantry in France and had P 
stopped just there. Everything that happened — his 


ment from a commanding officer named God. 
said, “God knows what I can do with the poor 
Pndelosked aeMr, Boscommon.as God’s lieuten- 


Be Take him abroad.” 
_ ‘“*He won't come. I was going over in July, you know? 


wants to run over. He’s being awf'ly young about 
isn’t he?”’ a 


“He’s your father all over again, old man.” | 
_ Ambrose nodded his curly head and scrubbed the 4 
: sir 


“That was what Uncle Jim was saying just now. I 
pcan’ t remember much about father, of course. Mother 

nad us abroad so much. He gave her a bad time, I know. 

I don’t remember.”’ 

““You wouldn’t, old man. Yes, this is Julius Ryan all 

er again. . . . There's a difference. I’m going to hurt *. 
ur feelings a bit. 1 know you're fond of C. But your 

ther was amusing and good-tempered. C just isn’t. 

de’s lewd.’ 

Ol’ 

“Lewd. Your mother should have sent him toa 

- Catholic school where they'd have thrown the fear of 

hell into him. My fault she didn’t, too. I wanted him to 


did so well there. I thought C eld be tather like 
Ambrose — good at sports and all that.”’ 
“He is a damned good swimmer, Uncle He “to 
Ambrose weakly put in. : 
“Yes, a lot of erotics are,” Boscommon said. 
a luxurious sensation. . . . Now, old man, we mu 
have some absurd scene in a restaurant with Fran 
new beau. We mustn’t for two reasons. He’s a cousii 
Abner Coe. Coe“ - 


‘I’ve met him at Norah Lambert’s,’’ Ambrose s 2 
** Abner Coe, I mean.”’ 


“Right. It’s where you'd meet him. He’s literary. 
Runs around with all that lot. He has this chap stoppin, 
with him, Costello says. If there’s some silly scrap, t 
bad news will get into that literary lot. You'll ha 

_ funny paragraphs in the weeklies and what not. C wi 
never hear the end of it and, what's more, this fello 
would thrash him to a frazzle. He’s six foot one of tw 
Has shoulders like a stallion. An ugly devil... . Yo 
must get C abroad. I’m serious about this. He’s not 
civilized, and something about Frankie took him badly. S 

Ambrose scrubbed the desk. An idea appeared in his — 
face. <8 

“You couldn’t take him out to Salinas?” * 
“No. C does not like me. You’ve always called me 


G ae like ae type. Romance. Big ies 

3! ‘God knows,’’ Ambrose poe “where the Ryan 

fam: aily would be without you.”’ 

“Don’t say that again, Ambrose!”’ 

_ “T'll say it as often as I damn please,’’ said Ambrose. 

. Boscommon was outrageously moved and his 
fiitoat clotted full. It was like old Julius sending for 

him when the priest had fluttered out of the death-room 

_and they were hunting the bars for young Julius, and 

a _ Ambrose was an unborn globe inside his whimpering 

mother. Thirty years ago. This month. 

“It’s a superfluous topic. I’ve got to run. My train’s 

at five. . . . Take the line with Costello that he’s being 3 

: absurd, oldman. . . . And heis! We're civilized people! 

 -He’s behaving like a damned cow-puncher. Worse, too. 

', . . There’s no excuse, Ambrose. She’s not his first 


ee ee rc 


girl, nor second, nor third. I can remember crying my 
head loose, when I was sixteen, over a little slut in 
Be Monterey the winter I went to school there. Dad bought 
i himself a bar in Monterey on credit and made a fizzle 


of it. But Costello’s too bad, really. We can’t have this 
sort of thing. It’s not civilized, my dear boy.”’ 


“Uncle te how did 1 you ‘eety 


Send ait that?” 


Pearce os was the alee plush ies S we ao 


house on one of the Miller and Lux ranches near 


chologists Sho charge: you ten ia dollars te 
find out eiye you hate baked apples ee 3 root it out: f 


Picked up a lot from a drunken Englishman who ea od 
chairs for your grandfather. He was something with ; 
past. I like beauty,”’ said Mr. Boscommon, “‘ and onda 
and good manners. I like civilization. Always did. My 
father was a good-humored loafer. My mother was Gox 

knows what. I can’t remember . . . Ambrose, life's 


way. It’s a masquerade. We have to pretend to be Somers 
thing a little better than we are, or we won't be. any- 
thing — not a thing. It’s discipline. It’s — goodness. — 
And Costello's not got it in him. Do try to pound some 

sense into his head. He’s stupid, but that’s no reason why =: 
he shoulda’t behave himself. God knows my poor wife’s = 
the dullest woman living, but she’s the best mother — <A 
going. Hector and Genevieve adore her.”’ — 


“‘She’s awf'ly nice,’’ said Ambrose. . 
—t er 


it of the office. He became the great Mr. Boscommon as 
ve rang for the elevator to take him down, although his 


r?’’ in a voice new from England. 


Saree 


“All the i New, aren’t you?”’ 

BeYes; sir.’ 

_ “Just off the steamer?’ 

“Yes, sir. Two weeks. And you’re just off it your- 
‘self, sir.”’ 

_ “*No, I’ve been years in this country,’’ said Mr. Bos- 
common, looking at the distinguished Englishman in 
gray flannel, sliding down beside him in the frame of a 
long mirror. The cage stopped at the second floor and 
two ladies admired him for a moment, and then he was 
admired all the way down the floor to the front doors of 


Ryan Brothers, and out to his car. 
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him go so aa Secs the is af ane the Engl 
manager of Ryan Brothers. He often read about racial 
traits cropping out in a third generation or so, a 


know a painting from a lithograph. Genevieve hz 
taken fire from his brains, and the boy was like poo 
Grace. 

I can stand stupid people who are good, he thought 
My God, I can even stand Grace! She’s civilized. I 
shall choke up when Hec meets me at Oakland. I wonder — 
if I'm not really fonder of him than Genevieve. . . is - 
a No. She’s the one. I'll have her come on here next winter ; . 
a for alittle longer. . . . There’s nothing Dutch in either Mi 
of them. I wonder who the devil mother was. Ought to — 
have asked dad about her. Too shaken up when he was 
dying. .. . My God, what a trip west that was! — 
Snowed-in ten hours in Colorado. Railroads have come 
on since 93. . . . Poor dad. Good, even when he was 
drunk. 

His valet had ranged the luggage excellently in his 
stateroom and his slippers and a silk gown were ready. 
Mr. Boscommon shut himself up with his bruised feet — 
and sat down to put his eyeglass to bed in a leather box _ 


Ore j ; a 


es ns and scarfpin. He ie red 


rary. "The train ea He considered a French novel 
| _a new thing on philosophy and then picked out his 
e. A large dose of Psalms would send him asleep. 
le wanted a nap before they brought in his dinner at 
eight. Mr. Boscommon set his watch an hour ahead and 
_ began to read a long Psalm patiently. When he turned 
s first page, he saw his own handwriting on the top 
of the next: “Hector Boesenkamp, December 10, 1884."" 
Z ', . . That was the winter dad had the job at Salinas, 


ending cows for old Murgatroyd. I wonder who owns 

hat farm, now. . . . He would ride over with Hector 
one afternoon and find out. As he thought about Hector, 
and the horses, and the hills like great low pillows of 
changing silk, Mr. Boscommon began to smile, and soon By 


he laughed to himself because he was out of his great- 
ness for a whole month, and could ride a horse in the sun. 


manxis said, “When I was little I thought silk wa 
the grandest ae inthe world. Aunt Florrie wa: 


_ errands Stic school. I had a whole box full of them. 
that’s how I lost my immortal soul. ’Cause I aie 
whole dress made out of white silk and I told that tc 


hell. He fetched me four yards of silk... . Only I 

wasn't any good lyin’, Lamon. I hadn’t thought about — 

tellin’ mamma where I got it, and she asked me and all ie 

I could think of was to say Aunt Florrie gave it to me, ve 

and — oh! — how that didn’t work!”’ 
‘‘And then what happened?”’ 
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Frankie grinned, lighting her cigarette. 
‘Nothin’ much. His father thrashed him. Manin 
scolded me to beat time. But nobody knew. . . . I love 
silk, though! Gee, I think a good white silk’s she pret- 
me tiest thing in the world.”’ e. 


“ee oy 
She was sitting on her bed and she lifted an arm to ; 
the folds of white silk hanging as useless curtains on — 


either side of the dented pillows. A straight band of s 
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on her aaa aac! ake: se ‘iis . 


gain aad lay back from the glow, blinking in her 


“Oh, I went to Saint Louis to stay with papa’s sister 
— Aunt Minna. I went to high school there. And I got 
oing witha couple of girls and their gang was too tough 


got matried.”’ 
‘How old was you when that happened?” 
_ “Fifteen. He was a reporter on a paper. He was a nice 
boy, too, but he was awful religious. He’d read me all 
_ about the saints when I was cooking supper. He wrote 
oe book about how much the Cath’lics did for America. 
~ I guess it was all right, but it was kind of dull for me. 
Be Religious people always kind of scare me, anyhow, 
Bo Lamon. . . . You do look nice in blue clothes.”’ 
“Then what happened?”’ 
, “Oh, I ran off with a Jewish kid that’s father owned 
a garage. It was all right. He was going to college in 
Chicago, but his folks made a fuss and wouldn’t hand 
him enough money to keep me comfortable. So I found 
out the poor guy had been sellin’ his rings to keep me 
pretty. And I went and got a job in a store.” 


com worked on newspapers — printers an’ so on. And : 
_I'd sneak out at night and we'd go places. aS then I 


a pags 1 can sell hides like a streak, Lame. I coul. 
a big store if I had to. I bet I could. I was at the s 
counter four or five months in Sheehan's.” 

‘‘And then what happened?”’ 

‘*Say, what is this game? Are you goin’ to write a box 
about me? . . . I became an abandoned female and we 
into vaudeville.”’ 

Lamon laughed and finished smoothing his hair. 1 
sat at the wide table, playing with silver things on : 
tray made of some funny wood in which the grain curled — 
to and fro like a snake trickling in sand along the edge 
of the water, out at home. Curtains made the windows — . 
high shapes of yellow glow and the light stirred every- \ 
where when wind blew a little. This cavern of silk had vs 
only two spots of plain wall, around the door and around — ’ 
the mouth of the closet. Everywhere else was thin stuff, — 
swaying when winds came into the room and murmuring — % 
in the darkness as if air moved on long grass. . 

““Where’s this you’re goin’ tonight, sweetheart?’’ : 

“Oh God, it'll be dreary! Out to Rye. Old Sally — 
Moran. She’s married to an actor with money. They — 
live out there. She’s awful fond of me. Knew her in — 
Chicago. She’s a sweet kind of woman but she’s not _ 
much fun. Y’know,’’ Frankie said, sitting up, ‘‘men 


panioeht a at ts canis Moras: They said see 
nart — profound ant all og She'd have five or 


Shays, life’s mysterious, isn’t it?’ If she got real 
she recited poetry — miles of it. Her father was i 
actor. The newspaper boys thought she was grand — er 
_ deep and so on. If she’s deep, I’m an ocean.”’ Za 
a chuckled and went over to put a blue knee on the 


“] got to scold you about somethin’.’ ie 
= Qo, what’s poor little Frankie done, Lamon?”’ & 
“She went an’ put some money in Lamon’s bank for cae 
rim. Lamon’s cross.”’ 
“Oh, shut up!’’ 
“No, honey. I wrote a check for you. Here it is back. oi 
Thanks a lot.” ae 
Frankie struck his hand aside and said, breathing fast, 
_ “Don't be silly, Lamon. You been payin’ for lunches 
and stuff—and you're poor. Aw, please, Lamon! ... 
oe You're tired of me, then!’’ 
i a “Don’t be a damn fool! But I won't take money off 
you. Not if I hadn’t any. Put this back in your bank, and 
~ don’t try it again.”’ 
“You're tired of me!”’ 
peleain ts 
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She had aie a him and her lips 1 were in 
cate: Saee on 
‘Honest, Lamon?’’ = 
‘*Honest, sweetheart. I love you an awful lot.’ 
“Honest, Lamon ?”’ 
“Honest, dear.”’ 
He doubled the check into one of her hands. Fr 
snuffled and rubbed her chin on his head. 
Well, hes re awful silly, Lame.” x 
He said, “Gee! When I got knocked out in Lo : 
Angeles, last fall, an’ that damn manager threw me, I 
just didn’t have a cent and a girl named Fanny Hoo 4 


mean about it, an’ told folks she was keepin’ me. . . 
ae Don’t you ever tell Abner I was fightin’, Frankie. H 
= be — well, mortified.”’ S 
“I can’t get over Abner and you being cousins!’’ 
“Well, you better practice and maybe you will.”’ 
She laughed in his ear and scrambled off the bed. Her 
white pyjamas tripped her and she hung to a Chinese 
chair for a moment, wriggling a naked foot. Sunlight — 
showed on her hair, twisted around her head in a band 
of some silvery cloth. 


yout es 
“Respectable, is she?”’ a 
“Sure. . . . She thinks she used to be awful bad. ee Sr 

: 


“But she wouldn’t know that we —”’ 5 
“Sure she would,’ said Frankie, smiling at him; ‘‘I ae 
uldn’t hide it. She’d know.” == 
When her voice was soft, this way, something ached =n 
n his middle and he loved her a lot more. Lamon went 
over and kissed her on the eyes, feeling quiet and a little 
ad. He wanted so to say something fine about her being 
good to him that he said nothing, and kissed her eyes 
ten times. 
_‘*Love me, Lamon?’”’ 
_** Aw, Frankie!”’ 

_ ‘Well, you oughtn’t to, ‘cause I’m a bad girl and I’m 
going to hell,’’ she said; *‘Costello Ryan told me so. He 


was. Saree a on ape Galea ‘reli, 

baby Iever saw!” : 
“You ain’t a bad girl, Frankie.” 

‘I dunno,”’ she said, “but what you're right, I ] 


his heart for a moment, then shoved him loose ar 

yawned at the mirror. ! > 
‘What do you wear those pyjama things for ?”” 

“*Oh, they’re nice to lie around i se eiggarecse 


France. I hate wearin’ Sree in bed.”” . 

““That’s just ‘cause you! know you're good-logt < 
naked. Go home.”’ 

“T'm goin’. I'll be around tomorrow night.”’ 

“You'd better, or I'll send a policeman’ for you, 
| Lame.”’ = 1 
a Fifth Avenue was full of scuttling cars that dashed up = 
ugly spray from a few pools close to gutters, for there had _ | 
been a rainstorm at noon, and Lamon had wetted hi: * 
coat coming to lunch. The heat of the morning was not 


gone but stayed in air as a weight, and some working- 
men trudged with jackets tossed back from a thumb over . 
blue shirts. Lamon strolled and was gloomy. Mf 

As soon as he got out of her place he was in New York. NS 
and it maddened him at once with the grunting of horns — 


ime; riders in the Park were pale on their languid 
es. It was not June at all. He walked slowly and 
ght back to Frankie, braiding her hair. . . . She 
was like a tent, holding his mind inside, keeping the 
sity outside. . . . His thoughts were rags with long 
paces between their comings. She kept him from think- 
ing much. That was it. That was it. . . . I ought to get 
-a job. She’s bad for me. I’m wasting time. . . . Can't 
help it. Can’t help it. 
Last night a man named Farrell gave a dance in a house 
. he had fixed on the top of a great building and the city 
poured its lights all around the dark bottom of the 
tower's four sides. Frankie wrapped a cork in silver foil 
and everybody packed at the railing to watch the silver 
_ bobbing down. This had seemed wonderful because lights 
g flowed up on her white frock and her naked arms. But it 
was silly now, just a cork falling and blowing down to 
3 eg street. And the other day they drove in the woman 
__ named Jen’s car down Long Island and saw what this ape 
who owned it called a farm, with two sad cows and just 
fe one dog, and nothing but grass on four acres of pretty 
good land, and a fool swimming-pool set around with 
- vines, which anybody else would have trimmed until 
they came to something real. ... That night he 


= 


the dream to John Coe to stop all this, and Frankie 
cross at being waked, and tears had come out of Lamon’s — 


_— ” 


eyes into the pillow. 
An empty hearse went up Fifth Avenue. It meant lu 

- to see an empty hearse. Lamon spat in the gutter — 
was part of getting the luck — and wondered wl 


telephone that she was ill and he would be sent for 
come back and play. Or there might be good news fron 
ma Aunt Marian when he got to the house. . . . I wonde 
= why I believe in lucky signs? It’s all nonsense. Picked w 
+ a bent pin with its point to me the day I got decorated _ 
in France, and it ought to’ve been bad luck. Saw a new 
moon through glass in the bathhouse in Santa Monica — 
the week before Conroy knocked me out. . . . Maybe ing 
was good luck to be knocked out. I ain’t any prize- * 
fighter. I’ve got too much imagination. . . . > 

There had been an owl hooting in the bushes when he 
came up from a game of weak poker at the Ross farm 
through the trees in a drizzly little rain, and that was — 
bad luck. When he got into the long living-room of the a 
house his father was taking off wet shoes and socks by 


S as possible. ts : 
_ Who told him on me and Elsie Mott? Who? Who? : 
He ain’t never liked me. It’s because grandpop kind 


It’s a joke on me. I bet fifty fellows will be out with “4 
omen tonight in Zerbetta — maybe sixty. And they —— 
yon *t get caught. He'll meet ’em down town and ‘say, a 
ow you, Ed? Hello, Otto!’ He won’t know. a 
Tf grandfather had lasted two years more, it wouldn’t : 
have happened. He would have been sitting in the corner =. 


f the big sofa, eating peanuts, with the shells slipping _ 
ff his newspaper on the floor. When father said that to . 
“me; the old man would have said, ‘‘Shut your mouth, — 
John. Leave Lamon be, you big fool. If the woman 


rbd 


anted to, it’s no fault of his. 
- The other joke was that Elsie Mott married this 
fellow from Columbus. . . . Do women really remember 
the men they fool with? Does Frankie? . . . All this 
uff about women never forgetting in magazines and 
shows! Really, do they take men any harder than men 
take them? . . . If there’s a baby, of course. . . . But 

I bet they don’t. They remember some guy — two or 


< 
three - — that gave ’em a good timenirs 


kind of different. a stio: 
When he was eighteen Lamon had loved a gicl 
Ottilia Smith who lived in a little house on 
Avenue with her folks, who were Germans. He had 
scared of her, because she was a kind of statue girl, 
cool eyes and a long, unmoving body that stayed s 


folks to one so she and her brother could go to 
college, and Lamon had written eight letters. She j st 
answered one. This had been awful pain. His grandfat 
rt knew about it, and gave him two new suits of clothe 
. when they went up to Cleveland to hear the President e 
¢ speak. When he thought of his wife, who would live — 
; on the place with him and have two sons and two _ 
daughters, she was something like Ottilia Smith, a 


statue, hot and red inside her pale skin, with cool — 


eyes. 
John Coe must be gray inside. His father was a gray “ 
line in his mind. . Lamon walked slowly down the 


avenue, and his bet ached. When he turned under the © 
yellow awning of the Albatross Bookshop he was tired, _ 


oe ~ 
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are was dete down the metal treads with three 
ks in his hands, looking at ae backs yee red eyes 


bet his thin bones by a fall. And when Lamon ran 
; the stairs, a tall, skinny fiend of an old man in English 
othes was speaking insolently to Abner with the holder 
_ of his cigarette caught in false teeth. Lamon nearly fell 
back down the stairs. After a little, while he was wonder- ee 


_ ing what the word “' paradigmatically’’ meant in a book = 
he tried to read, this beast came down the treads and ie 
went humming away through the counters. fi 
“What was ’at thing, Abner?”’ 
“You ran like a rabbit, Lamon. That’s Benedict : 
anderson.”’ 
““What’s he do?”’ pe 


“He writes essays on att. He’s been doing it so long 
‘that he’s just a series of phonograph plates. You men- 
‘tion a painter or a sculptor and he delivers an opinion in 
just so many well-chosen words.”’ 

ee “Gee, I hate old men!” 

; a Miss Lambert asked out of a corner filled with smoke, 
“What gave you gerontophobia?”’ 

Suh?” 

“Why do you hate old men? 


“ 
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“Didn't see you. . . . Dunno. Ij t hate ‘em. i 
father was the only old man I ever liked. He'll do m 
too. I like old ladies. They’ve got more sense.” 
The tall girl chanted, ‘‘I’ve been longing to see y 
because I owe you a million dollars. You're the dra, 
slayer and the bringer of sunlight. Mother would th: 
you, too. She’s over shedding some sins in the catheds 
I can’t sleep tonight without calling you blesséd.”’ 
“What did I do to you?”’ Beis. 
She grinned, poking a book on the floor with her cant a 
of white wood. a 
‘*Look out, Norah,’’ Abner ona: “You'll embarras: 
him.-> > - ee 
“I don’t care. A heart charged with gratitude must — 
a speak its piece. Lamon, in the name of the superior Irish | 
society of the American metropolis, I thank you! I’ve no 
roses to throw at your feet. You've saved our lives. For 
years I’ve been wanting someone to kill Costello Ryan, 
and you've Ree nearly done it,’’ she said, swaying her 
white cane; “he’s abased and brought low. Tell Mrs. 


” 


De Lima she can open a charge account at my shop and _ 


? 


never pay her bills. We've been dying of Mrs. Ryan’s boy — 


ri 


Costello for years. She’s sure the Pope particularly no- 
ticed C when she took him to the Vatican when he was | ‘ 


five. . . . I’m sorry she’s abroad, so she can’t witness 
his misery. She’s at Lourdes.”’ 


ee, 
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a amon ran a finger inside his collar a tried not to 
ea — you're acquainted with him?”’ 
“Am I not! He’s being a Chevalier Des Grieux all over 


Huh?" 
“He’s telling his troubles to everybody but policemen, 
mean. It’s the soothingest thing that’s happened in a 
ear. I’ve got to go and get mother home. This is beastly 
ther for the first week in June, isn’t it? . . . Abner, 
_ you will go to Canada with Gil Weinsheimer, won't you? 
Don’t be an ass. You look like the devil.” 

_ Abner said, yawning, ‘I may. So long,’’ and he partly 
rose from his chair as she whirled out of the office. Then 
he sat back and picked up his long cigar from a brass 
saucer and smiled in his usual way at Lamon. 


It was funny how fond you got of a person without = 
peaking about it. Lamon grinned and stammered, *‘ She’s 
_acase, huh?’’ and stood looking at his host with some- 
- thing nervous in his throat. Abner couldn’t get much 
Benner. or much paler, and he broke out loudly, saying, 
“Say, Cousin Abner, you do look — you look fierce! 
Pitadn’ t you better go see your doctor?”’ 
He was suddenly frightened of a thing near Abner. 
The man would get worse unless he took medicine and 
"went to the country. He might die. . . . Oh! He might 


sus Shai 


get a stroke, like Bob Bunce’s father, and have 
of his face crinkle up, and be wheeled in a chair. J 
wriggled a foot in its shoe. : 
‘I suppose I do look pretty t bad. Didn’t sleep 
night. How’s Frankie?”’ ;  . 
‘Fine. Abner, why don’t you do that? Go to Cana 
with Mr. Weinsheimer?’’ 
“Imay. . . . Upon my soul!” 
A small child in white trousers was standing in 
middle of the room and scowling at the two men with 
nose knotted up and its fingers holding a toy ax made o 
painted wood. Lamon was pleased. He dropped on hi 
knees and said, “General, you ain’t goin’ to hurt us, are 


you? . . . Come on here and tell us your name.”’ 
The child said, ‘‘My name’s ‘bene: Rawlinson Pot- 
ter — Second — and I’ve lost mamma.”’ 
**Come on an’ we'll find her, Teddy.” 
“Well, all right,’’ said Theodore. He gave his ax mo 
Lamon and let himself be carried down the metal stairs 
Several ladies cooed at him and a woman in a blue frock i 
accepted him from Lamon with a deal of pretty laughter. 


Lamon kissed him on the nose and went back upstairs. — 4 

“Fond of children, aren’t you?’’ Abner asked; ‘‘I re- : 
member you out at the farm. Who wete those children : 
who came down from that place up the road and hung — 
around with youe”’ 


iin singing here in the city. a queue to ria 


Bd “i She’s aol out ot eo? too. Nice girl, “e 


Ly own,’ Lamon concluded; **I’d hate to get married an’ 
ot have kids. It’s somethin’ to think about.”’ 
The thin man moved lazily in his chair under the pic- 
_ ture of someone named Voltaire. He began to talk fast, 
as if he was interested, in his deep voice. 
 “Tt’s a lot of fun. At first, you know, you haven't really 
the sensation that this thing belongs to you in any special 
i “way. The fuss a young father makes is mostly relief that 
his wife’s all right again, and then he gets besotted no- 
Ee tions about this object looking like a human being, and 
Za begins to think it'll grow up. . . . There’s some pity 
; in the emotion. . . . And then you wonder what he’ll 
be like at eighteen or nineteen. You get scared at the 
: idea of having to give him advice about alcohol and 
women. I can understand how men get to hate their 
oe sons. Problems.”’ 
“If I have any sons I know what I'll give ’em for ad- 


vice.” 
“You think that, but you won’t. I had Gil Weins- 
- heimer moaning like a father in Israel because one of his 


boys has aeyaisee an eye for Saatiaaiine Hates 


up around men, Lamon. A man’s afraid to tell his : 


at lunch yesterday. . . . Dad mumbled some rubbish 
me when I was sixteen or so. It’s this shell that gr 


that most of these diversions won't do him the least ha 
if he’s just a little prudent. He knows the kid will thir 
‘What a rooster you must have been!’ I aes t 
people are complete hypocrites, Lamon. But they 
an awful fear of results. Fear, really. . . . The most 
courageous thing I ever heard was an old Frenchman, o 
a station platform somewhere in Auvergne. His bo: 
was starting for Paris. The whole family was down t 
see the youngster off. You could tell his mother and his _ 
married sister and his aunt Hortense who kept the sau- _ 
sage and ham shop, and the family priest. His old father — 


oe 
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just said, ‘Lucien, amuse-toi bien! Amuse yourself, Lu- 
cien.’ . . . The surrender to life, you see? . . . It was 
rather fine. I’ve never forgotten it. That’s twenty years 
ago.”’ Batiaee > °. 
“You're a lot like grandpop, Cousin Abner. I was — 
tellin’ Frankie so the other night. . . . What grandpop ‘ 
said to me was, ‘Never take a girl that ain’t willin’, — 
sonny, or I'll knock the nose off your face.’ . . . Of — 
course, I don’t drink anything. Drank some champagne : 
last night at this fella Farrell’s place to be polite. I'd as 


soon drink swamp-water, too. Ugh!’’ ¥ 
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quiet about it. Do you know that man Farrell? He’s a 
_ broker or ee Has the whole top — the roof — 
a” ofa building in — : 
“I know who he is. . . . Have you noticed Frankie's 
interesting relation to her family? She goes out to visit 
them and sends them things all the time. I wonder if the 
tradition about erring daughters is breaking down?”’ 
_ Lamon took another cigarette. 
‘Huh! Dorothy Post — out home — comes and visits 
her folks. Lives with a rich guy in Cleveland. Her 
a __ brothers know it damn well! And I bet her father an’ Mrs. 
2 Post do, too. No,” he said, “poor folks’ll stand a good 
g 


deal more’n you think if the girl acts right to ’em. I bet 
I know more about poor folks’n you do, Abner. It’s the 
only thing probably I do know more about. 
= Frankie’ s awful kind to her family an’ they 'preciate it. 


4 
3 
And you couldn’t reform Frankie. I’ve fooled with girls 


s 


like her before — only she’s kind of superior to — to 
most girls like that.” 
‘Endlessly gay,’’ Abner said. “‘Yes, she’s a good 
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comin’ in at three or iat in the mornin’ ought to be 


Sane But try to ae, that sort 
once.” . : 
“I did, once,” said Lamon, “‘ out in Seattle. My fri 
Bob Temmer’s wife. I didn’t get much of any sai nv 
it, neither. And —’’ Bets 
One of the ladies who sold books came vusdines a smock 
of ee linen into the room. %: 
‘*Have you seen this announcement of Faulkner’s, h 
+ Coe?” 

“No. More private editions ?”’ 
“Not this time. It’s a special-edition of — 

Currey’s three books. Twenty dollars.”’ 
Abner said, “‘Infernal gods! Are they going to tur 
that boy into an American classic because he killed him-— 
e self? . . . Get a couple of sets, Miss West. Some senti- — 
aay mental idiot may want one.”’ 


The lady rustled downstairs. Her ankles were pretty 
good. BS 

“That the kid went yella and jumped under the cats 
last monthe”’ 

in cane x 

‘*Hell,’’ said Lamon, ‘‘there’s a ton of cowards 
around! A kid, wasn’t he? Old man Heinrich did it out — 
home, right after grandpop died. But he was two thirds a 
paralyzed an’ near ninety, and poor. . . . ’Nlook where | 
that Currey leaves his folks! People’ll say he was full of 
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his siph’lis or he was bein’ blackmailed or somethin’. 
It ain’t moral. It’s a dirty thing to do!’’ 
“Discouragement, Lamon.”’ 


“could ha’ got a job sellin’ water-closets or shoes or some- 
ie thin’ if he wasn’t any good writin’ books. You only get 
one life off God. If God knows anything about it. For all 
‘at damn fool knew, he was goin’ to meet a nice girl with 
million dollars the next day. Jesus! You and Mr. Devlin a 
were sayin’ how dumb professional athletes must be, 
A other night. A prize-fighter that gets thrashed once don’t 
 gooutin thedressin’-room an’ cut his neck open. . . . A 
fella like that Currey ought to’ve been smart enough to 
know better. And it ain’t right. He must ha’ been a weak 
sister. If he was old an’ busted down and sick there'd be 
: 4 _ some —_—" 

I’m saying the wrong thing. He must have liked Cur- = 
fey. . . . Abner was staring at Lamon’s hand spread on 

the desk. His face was funny around the mouth... . 

I’ve said something wrong. Must have liked the fool. 
‘*You’re tremendously strong, Lame,’’ Abner said. 


ye 
. ald 


[Pp He touched Lamon’s hand on the desk, and then smiled 
be up, looking shy. ‘‘You've got enormous force. Like 
Frankie. Currey was a country boy, but he was weedy 
ie 


-—mnervous. ... Don’t suppose you can understand that 
discouragement. You see, he'd had his cheap little 


ary 


as 
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~ heaven—his eee his peccing, and all” that 


I can understand what Se to him.” aa 
at the desk. Then his head jerked up. “‘I agree v 
you. He was an ass! Utter. Utter and complete.”’ 
“‘Yeh. Sure,’’ Lamon said. ‘*Somethin’ would | 
turned up for this damn fool. . . . Cousin Abner, d’y 
think of how you're goin’ to say things? I mean, you 
- an awful good talker. Do you—do you kind of wo: 
out what you're goin’ to say ahead?”’ 
‘ “Not particularly. DoI sound so artificial?’’ 
mae ‘“Well—yes. I mean—Most people can’t talk li 
= you. I was listenin’ to some of these men last night a 
a this Farrell’s. College men, I s’pose, and they can’ 
talk like you. Frankie was sayin’ the other night you’ re E 
the best talker she ever heard.”’ 
sires Abner said. “*Dining out?”’ 
- “No. I'll be home. Frankie’s went out to Rye to sec L 
| an old bag she knew when she was a kid in Chicago. 
I — J ain’t been home much lately, Cousin Abner.”’ 
‘Lucien, amuse-toi!”’ 
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Lamon grinned and went comfortably down the stairs. — 
In the doorway of the shop he met the frightening Mr. — 
Weinsheimer, Abner’s lawyer, who was coming along 
like the picture of a suit of clothes — gray flannel — with 
his air of smelling the world as something a little stale. 
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Mr. Weinsheimer nodded. 
“Can’t you make him eat? He seems to have no ap- 

: ci at all.”’ 

*“Yeh, noticed that.”’ 

_ Mr. Weinsheimer said in his dry, prim way, ‘‘I'll see 


- “J dunno much about ’em.”’ 

“Envy you,” said Mr. Weinsheimer, and went on into 
_ the shop. 

Abner declared he was a remarkable person and one of 
the most honorable men in the world, but he never said 
anything much and his sallow face was always daunting. 
He had been Uncle Philip’s office boy, years ago, and the 
engineer had sent him to Harvard. . . . Lamon crossed 
___ Fifth Avenue when a policeman lifted a white cotton 

glove and walked down the street another block. 

This church was Saint Patrick’s cathedral that Bob 
McCready out home always talked about. . . . Lamon 
hung his thumbs in the lower pockets of his waistcoat 
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of its terrace. A couple of fat women leaked ou 
brown door and came down blinking in the sun 
talking Italian to each other. They thought they wot 
get let off from this purgatory where Catholics s 
they went by telling their sins to a priest. It was funny 
how people thought about stuff like that. Fear, Nor: 
Lambert said, was the bottom of all religions. Abner sai 


a 


that there were two religious emotions. He had fought — 


eo 
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a long time with the tall girl about it and long words had ~ 
just weltered out of them. . . . Lamon walked up the — 
steps and rubbed his nose timidly. But he wanted to see 
the inside of the gray church, and Catholics went in an 6 
out of their churches all times of the day. The big one in — 
Paris had been very dark because the glass windows were 
covered up for fear of shells from the German guns. h: 
Lamon took off his hat and went in to see what this 4 
church was like. : a 
A green light was nice behind the raised platform + 
where men were singing, and hundreds of people in the ‘ 
pews were kneeling as black points pressed downin brown — 
frames. Away at one side of the platform a man dressed — 
in red was sitting in a chair, with white gowns near him. — 
That must be the cardinal, who had to wear red clothes 
all the time. A cardinal was the next best thing to being 
the Pope — a kind of manager in the business. Well, it 


1g ) Rian: Rae. The g green eraty from Heme 
e platform came through colored windows that must 
‘on Madison Avenue. . . . It was like a forest behind 

1¢ platform, there, and Lamon smiled at the light. 

_ As for God minding any of this singing or praying, 

that was just superstition. God was a lot too big a person 

to bother with listening to anything men could put out, 

“no matter who they were. 

____ People moved in the side aisles of the gray place where “ 
7 BF aiies were lighted and a big young fellow in a black pe) 
gown came past Lamon in a military pace, talking softly = 
to two ladies. Lamon swung his hat against his leg and 
yawned. Some funny smell stirred everywhere around 3 
Phin > <. Wax, he thought, and that incense. . . . He n 
yawned and looked at a girl in a long shimmery cloak of 

some thin black stuff who was watching the lights or the = 
_ ted cardinal. She was watching the cardinal. Her face | 


4 


shifted as the red man got up from his chair. Lamon 
; _ gtinned, and said, ‘‘ Hey, Bess!”’ 


CHAPTER X 


ast Fiftieth Street ended up in a fence, and the gre 
river was distracting below him. Some kids splash 
in and out of water, diving from a pink, anchored bz 
but they were so far down that it did not matter abo 
Bess seeing them. Lamon locked his arms on the fen 
and said, “‘It is quiet over this way, sister, ain’t it 
Go on about Tom Errol, though. Wrote me he was” 
grand bridegroom.” 
‘He was simply wet with perspiration, Lame, and h he : 
nearly dropped the ring. But it was an awfully pretty -t 
wedding. I think the whole town was there and just 


tons of people from Cleveland. All Grace’s relatives. — ; 


some girls she knew at Vassar.” 
“Tom's a good guy. Where'd he go to college?”’ 
““Princeton.”’ 
“Oh, yeh. That’s up in New Haven, ain’t it?”’ Be 
“No. . . . Lamon you’re just uncivilized! Princeton’ ‘< 
in New erat ‘ 
“Well, it’s no skin off my nose, Bessie. Where’s Tom — 
and Grace goin’ to live?”’ . 
“They're living with Mrs. Webb. I don’t think,Tom 


‘that ee ies 1 ae t poppe men ever fe like 
‘€ mothers-in-law. . . . Here comes the boat to 


‘he kids below on the barge stopped splashing and all 
‘their tanned tails on the rail to watch a white 
eamer come past. Lamon hoped that Bess would not 
tice them and get embarrassed and turn away from the 


er. He did not want to go and sit in her boarding a 
“Funny, I ain’t ever been over here. . . . It is nice an’ = 
uiet. You get some air, too. Who's this you take singin’ = 
oie off of 2”’ z 
“Take lessons from, Lame, for goodness’ sake! I “ 
- should think your cousin would have fits over your 
_ grammar. You’re worse than Brick. . . . He’s a Mr. 
‘Hendrickson. He’s a terrible old lady, but he is a 


good teacher.”’ 

“You ain’t goin’ on the stage or somethin’ ?”’ 

-_ She looked at him and began laughing. 

“Lamon! Can you see father and mother letting me go 
on the stage? No! . . . It was just for something to do. 
4 ‘There aren't enough jobs for girls in Zerbetta. And Aunt 
_ Florence left me this money — four thousand dollars — 
: and mother is proud of my voice, because she can’t sing 
a note. It’s not much of a voice. . . . And they wanted 
me here on account of Brick. I’m being a moral influence. 


| ‘Mother’ s sO ae ahour te Tm ren mi mnths ol 
Brick, so she thinks I can manage him.” ite 
“‘Where’s his ship?’ _ am 
‘Oh, up around Maine, I suppose. The fleet goe: 
to practice up there. . . . Is that a fire in Brookly: 
Smoke was a straight tree from somewhere blocks ¢ 
in Brooklyn close to the other end of the great b: 
clanking to the north of them. But it got thin w. 
Bess stared, lifting her round chin so that her white 
throat showed inside the flimsy cloak and her brea 5 
rose in her plain white gown. 
=a **Just burnin’ something in a yard, I guess. . . . Goi 
— to be here all summer, honey ?”’ 
“a ‘Mercy, no! I’m going home in July, Lame... . 
: 


may come back in Senne 


sewn cats a tugs and ieee in whirls of Light ahs 
SH <a 
‘Henry's PS the fifth, you know.”’ on 
Henry was her little brother. He must be twelve or ‘ 
thirteen, now. The Parchers always had big parties on 
aie he with games and presents. . 
“T’'ll get you somethin’ to take him, sister. . . . me 
Bess, you've grown up! I missed seein’ you when I came 
home from Chicago. You was away at school. .. . Hee : 
Aunt Marian got any fatter?”’ Ric 


rs 


city Peat: NV ISCfecyeirs Wind forced the gown back sud- 
d Ealy between her knees. . . . Yes, she knew howe to 
her skirt with a knee. ict 
“Anybody told you you're awful handsome, honey ?”’ 


a 


_ “No color in my hair, Lame. Brick’s the good-looking ie 
- one in our family. He looks like mamma's father. . . . z 
‘Lamon... ra 

os 
“*Huh?”’ Bg, 


She reddened all over her face. 

-“T suppose you're dreadfully angry at father?” 

*“Me? What for?”’ 

He knew. It came through his skin what she was going 

_ to say when she was brave enough to say it. He knew 

__ why he should be angry at Edward Parcher. . . . She 

__was scared, now. Lamon put a hand on her shoulder. 

se - Goon, sister.” 

“I’m so ashamed of him! Father’s a perfect old lady 

about — about some things. He told Mr. Coe about — 
about you and Mrs. Mott.” 

After a while she went on. 
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so : pubes: and she’s never liked Mrs. Mois an ho 
But people were talking . . . I knew that myself. 
Alberts wrote me about it at school. Of course —. 
Mott’s always been silly. Mamma told him not to 
up in it. But he’s so — so moral. I — I don’t 
you to be angry at him, please. He likes you and h 
thought he was doing the right thing. . . . I don 
think for a minute he thought your father would — — 
would take it that way. And it was all so ridiculous when 
Mrs. Mott pated that man from Cleveland, or wherey 
it was, while — 


Lamon looked over the water at Brooklyn. . = 
Thought of every man and woman in town except Par- — 
cher. God! . . . Father stopped in to play chess a piece — 
with him = — She's going to cry in a minute. ' e 

“That's all right, sister. Only, some time, I'd Sie t 
ask Mr. Parcher just what he thought he was doin’ — 
It’s all right, honey.” ae 

“No, it isn’t all right, Lame. You've always been good 
to Brick and me and you're like one of the family and 
father should have spoken to you if he wanted to say a 
anything. It wasn’t fair! But he did go to Mr. Coe after 
yoy "d gone away and tell him not to be so hard on you.” 

‘““Grandpop used to say, ‘Better never than late,’ a: 
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in the kitchen. I ain’t mad, sister. It’s how people 
. I’m near thirty. Been around a lot. People don’t ever 
ean to make trouble, so they just go and do it. I bet 
Mr. t. Parcher was sorry as hell. Always been nice with 
1 ... Funny! I’ve been wondering—course—but it 
2 on’t matter. I’d ha’ come home and had a fuss with 


understand it. Elsie Mott didn’t mean a damn thing to 

1¢. "N I didn’t mean nothin’ to her.’’ 

“I suppose I don’t really understand,’’ the girl said; 

“T guess I just think I do. I mean, I just don’t see how it 

~ would mean so little to Mrs. Mott. . . . Maybe it didn’t 

4 mean anything much to you. But I can’t understand that 
in awoman. ... Let’s talk about something that isn’t 


"embarrassing fo a change.” 

_ She must be scared as hell. She don’t show it much. 
_- She’s grown up. 

All at once he remembered that he had taken her out 

- for a dance at the big party in the gymnasium of the high 
~ school when she was a flat kid sitting with the mothers 

E on the edge of the floor. It was the dance for men coming 

i 
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home from France in 1919, and she had on a white dress. 
‘They went out in the yard, so he could smoke, and sat on 
ne iron fence, and he kissed her, to see whether she 


A Shee / 
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on, leaning tired on the iron fence. Everybody. a 
knew he kicked me out. Was one of the hired men 


: your dad, two years back, if I'd knew. . . . You can’t 


twas? | Waeaeete 


Ve 


to SHS TS me, 7 nen ” in seh grave, ‘polite 
way. She’s forgotten that. : <= 
‘And so you didn’t like California ?”’ : 


farmer, sister. ... No, I hated Los Angeles. 
poison.”” 
“Why? Homesick ?”’ 
MERCH Ane 
Fire rose in his throat. He began speaking Baed 
“*Wouldn’t you be homesick?. . . I got me a job i 
_ grocery store, drivin’ a truck. ’N that blew up ‘cause the 
man’s nephew came on from Chicago an’ hadda hav 
job. . . . 'N then I was out of work for three wee 
< ’"N then I got a couple of jobs in the moving pictur 
~ 


"N that’s a swell business! . . . God, that’s swell! "N _ 
then a guy saw me boxin’ in a scene where it was a gym- _ 
: nasium, and asked me did I want to show in his fightin’ 
club one night. "N he was a dirty Jew! Fought for him — 
six times. Got licked once an’ he didn’t pay me what was _ 
comin’ to me. . . . ’N I was broke — flat — hadn’t a 
dollar to my name. 'N then I worked in a sportin’ goods | 
store a couple of weeks . . . '"N then I run into some = 
folks ’at had a store in Boston and came on east with — 
them. . . . I was lonesomer out in Los Angeles’ ‘1 
than a cemetery. I ain’t told even Cousin Abner all that. 


to be ashamed of. But you must have been dreadfully 


discouraged.” 
“Oh... Well, I was, a couple of times. But I ain’t 
€ “ever been sick in my life, sister, except in hospital when 
_ my face was smashed. Long as I can get a job, Ican work. 
Only, I like to eat — an’ plenty of hot water. An’ clean 
a underclothes . . . You ought to see Abnet’s Filipino 
boys look after me! I’m gettin’ spoiled. He’s an awful 
good man. Too smart for me,”’ he said, ‘‘but he’s awful 
damn good to me. Guess I amuse him, some.” 
“Of course you do, Lame. I expect he is nice.”’ 
_ ** Awful nice. You'd like him. He’s kind of like grand- 
& pop. Sickly, though. Yeh, I’m havin’ an awful good time 
with him. Except I get so homesick, and don’t you laugh 
at me or I'll spank you. You ain’t ever been away from 
home two years. . . . Say, your eyes are darker’n they 
used to be.”’ 


1 won't tell anybody, Lame, but I don’t see anything 


Te 's the etek ise 5 
“Huh?” | Seni 
‘I’m going to write mother that I’ve seen you and 

you're — behaving beautifully and looking so well 
I think I'll tell a lie. I'll say I've seen you three o 
times instead of just twice. Your father likes ma 
She’ll say something to him. . . . This just can’t 
Lame! It’s simply ridiculous!”’ 

‘“ You can say you've seen me a lot, sister, ‘cause you 


goin’ to. I’m a hog for not comin’ round to see you | 
fore, but — I was scared I'd break out an’ tell you 
this. An’ I did. . Knew I would.”’ 

Her eyes were aan blue again as she turned her face ¥ 
a little to look at an old lady walking down to the fence 
a ~ leaning on a stick with a haughty gray cat at her skies 
= uaa a bell on his collar. : 


a: **Men are so silly. Why shouldn’t you tell me, Lame?” 
fe “IT dunno . . . I ain’t even told Abner about prize- 
: debt a 


“Your scars are awfully becoming,”’ she said; “Tye = 
been wanting to say that for an hour. Are you sensitive . 
about them, Lame?”’ 4 

‘*No. Not as much as I was. If I'd ever been handsome, — | 
I might be more. . . . Hey, I’ll get Cousin Abner to ask _ 
you to dinner. You'd like him. He’s an awful fine man. 
Ain’t it funny how fond you get of folks and don’t know : 


‘m Fond of him.” 
“Why?” 
I said, “He's Se His friend Miss Lambert was 


irers and nee and gets books printed for ’em, aad 
tens to their troubles, and he don’t pretend he’s doin’ 
anything for them. And he’s wise. He knows an awful 
— lot. But he don’t pretend he’s wise. It ain’t so much he’s 
good to me, but he’s just good. He does some things that = 
dad would say were immoral. . . . But he’s good.” = 
_ The girl was like Frankie De Lima as she stood looking _ S 

= 
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at him. He was confused, and wondered if women truly 
saw far into men. She could not know about Frankie. 
z ‘That was silly. But he stared off at a little sailing-ship in 

the river. E: 
“Lame, you’ve grown up. You used to admire just a 
a athletes and soldiers. ears, grown up.”’ = 
ye a peter be I have, sister.’ 
3 ‘Well, I'm always fond of the same people. Mamma 
_ says I’m cold, Lame. But I don’t make friends easily. 

F Only made one when I was away at school.”’ 
: “Who's nice in your boarding house?”’ 
“Just old Mrs. Gibney. She’s an invalid. On the first 
floor. The rest of them are soap.”’ 
_ That was a fine word for some kinds of people. They 


was this way of a that sake $i; snd; that w: 
how Cousin Abner might have spoken of some dull 
people who'd come in for tea or drinks. He leaned on t 
fence, watching a board loose in the river. | 
“Bess, the people I miss most, out home, are folks 
Tom Errol and Aunt Marian — and you — that ha 
some sense to ‘em. I guess I am grown up.” i 


Cready. Why don’t you write a note to your father?” 
“Dad?I can’t!” 
**Do you hate him like that?”’ 
“Hate? — No. I don’t hate him.” - 
oe The proud gray cat came up to look at them an iS 
Sig Lamon knelt to make friends with him, and grinned at 4 
t he the handsome old lady, walking slowly along the fence 
. toward her pet. But the cat turned and darted up the 
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‘a little street to the north and the old lady made after him _ 
Bt) calling, “Silver! Silver!’ Lamon stayed on one knee, MY 
watching Bessie’s skirt whirl on her legs. e: 

Frankie would be through with him, some time, and | 
another man would catch her. That was Frankie. It wae 
all right, too, if you had sense enough to see it in her. 

And she would not pretend that he had done something — 


wrong, as that Hutton girl did out in Los Angeles. . . . 


Tain’t ig I like a Bessie.”” 
You've always been so frightened of him, Lame.” 
rs She is smart. I always have been. How’s she know it? 


; You shouldn't be. That’s wrong. He’s just a man.’ 
“Yeh. But he scares me. And he sent me away from 
he And I’m not goin’ back until I’ve got enough 
_ money to have a place, or buy in a store with some- 
body. . . . Been fine talkin’ to you, sister.” a 
In this dusk she was a dark bush swaying over him. $ 
Je wanted to hide his face in her and cry. They said noth- _ 
ng, walking side by side down to her steps in the line im 
_ of steep gray steps all along the north side of the street. a 
When her cloak stirred on the steps he wanted to hold 


‘Don’t you get homesick, Bess?”’ 

_ “Yes. Come around when you feel blue.”’ 

Home was going from him up the steps. 

yg _ “Hey, I’ll have Abner give a party for you, honey!”’ 
Oh, don't do that, Lame!”’ 

“But I want you to meet him, Bessie. You'll like 
him.” 

** All right. Lamon, I want you to make it up with Mr. 


e write to him?” ey Re 
GIR, es he Said, yak) Hl think Sage it. <Sce you ¢ 
Bess.”’ a2 =e 
I had to pretend I was scared to come and see hee, 

you can’t tell a girl you've forgotten all about her, and 

pretty near had, except Frankie’s made me think of I 
_ sometimes, when she has her head back. You don’t 
get folks when they stay in your head at all. 

He hunted in a pocket for a match, walking away, and 
found the check he had given Frankie. She had on ( 


must say thanks for it. = 
If Bess saw me with Frankie in a theater or somethin 
she would have sense enough not to write to her mothe 
cy. she'd seen me with a . . . She don’t want to get me 
=e trouble. We've always been friends. ~ 
Wonder if she remembers about me kissing her tha 
time? 


CHAPTER XI 


T Je landlady always sent in the last newspaper to 
. L Mrs. Gibney, after dinner, and tonight it was inter- 
ting because dozens of small pieces on the front page told 
bout wrecked motors and deaths. So much happened in a 


ought of Saturdays as being cruel to young people, let 
ut of hot offices, who got in the way of cars or swam too ; e: 
far from the beaches, trying to have an immoderate good 3 
‘ime. And the thunderstorm at noon had been terrible. zs 
A church in Hoboken was struck by lightning. There was ; 
a panic on a suburban train when the driver stopped “i 
where a tree was blown down on the tracks. And a 

5 woman had given birth to a baby in a drug store, : 
y - frightened by thunder along Broadway. 
_ Mrs. Gibney sat in the wheel chair beside the open 
windows and read the newspaper. Pools in the gutter of 


_ East Fiftieth Street were brilliant under the moon and 
people talked pleasantly in the coolness blown from the - 
river. Her pink lamp made no heat but gave a waft of 
x violets into the chamber because Miss Parcher had 
squeezed a drop of perfume on silk of the shade. 
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And a young man identified = friends as Mr. 
fathewson, of Manhatean, an ae of Bye 


It was believed that the metal key of his batheel 
- hanging to his neck by a cord, attracted the lightn 


as several other bathers in his Beeson were par 
stunned. ‘ 

Mrs. Gibney looked at the street and mused. Hoy 
many lives, she pondered, were encased in this enormo 
city, held away from each other by walls and streets! ; 
It was stunning to think over, when she had no connec- — 
tion with any of these people who had passed on today 
and had never heard of any of them. It gave you a feeling 2 
of God’s immensity. Millions of people, and millions of 
planets, and many universes outside this one, all locked | 
together by the almighty power of God. It was a dreamy, — yi 
incredible thing to be alive. She polished a nail on the — 
edge of her robe and wondered at things, at the errors of — 
ordinary people, and at their violence of activity. A city, — 
she had often said, was so much like an ant hill. And — 
soon she should get to bed, because it was late, butit was 
so nice to think here beside the window, and the gray 
cat from Beekman Place had come around to sit studying 


=. 
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ui But you are idiotic, Lamon!”’ 
“Don’t see why, sister. A cow’s better company’n 
most people.”’ 
*That’s misanthropy, Lame.’ 
‘The tall man said, in his heavy, reaching voice, ‘‘ Hi, 
don’t use words ’at size, Bess. You’re nothin’ but a pup. 
Wait until you're my age.”’ 

“Well, it was an awfully nice party. And Mr. Coe is 
harming. And he looks just ghastly! He’d be handsome 
if he wasn’t so thin, Lamon. Your whole family has 
~ such beautiful eyes.”’ 

__~ The man drawled, ‘‘My God, I got a compliment!”’ 
“TL expect you've had lots.”’ 

__ He tossed his cigarette away. 
“Not so many. What you doin’ in the mornin’? I’ve 
_ got an engagement for lunch. . . . Hey, Michael, did 
Mr. Coe give you an order for the mornin’?”’ 
x The driver of the black car said, ‘No, sir.”’ 
4 “IT can’t go driving, Lame! Please, no! I’ve got to —"’ 


= No, Ican't really! Call me up on | Monday or 
And it was such a nice party.” 
“All right. I'll ring up Monday: oes 


honey.”’ 
He did not kiss her. He went trotting down the 
gad peared a hand ‘actors he eons into rhe car 


was simply an announcement that he was a peril to ~ 
women. Se 

**May I come in for just a minute?” 

“What a lovely dress!”’ 

“I don’t think it is. I’m afraid it’s too low.” 

Much too low, of course, and she did it on purpose 
because she knows how pretty her skin is. At least a 
hundred dollars. == 

‘“My dear, perhaps it is a little low. I’m afraid I’m no — 
judge. It’s certainly much more modest than the pe 
in the magazines. Where did you have it made?”’ . 

“TI bought it,”’ said Miss Parcher, ‘‘ yesterday.” ; 

She went turning down the room in the measure of a 
dance to the high mirror in the bedchamber and then — 


re gown again. 
uch a nice party!”’ 


‘Oh, no! At Mr. Abner Coe’s house. He has two Fili- 
o boys for servants, and the food was so good. It was 
ta little dinner . . . Mr. Coe, and Lamon Coe, and a 
s Lambert — she wasn’t pretty, but her clothes were 


eous — and a Mr. Weinsheimer and his wife. — she Sie 
very pretty, and dull as possible.”’ a 
“Gilbert Weinsheimer?”’ | 
ae “They called him Gil. He’s about forty-four or five. Ti 


“My dear, his wife is Judge Thomas Keenan’s 
daughter. I was taking some papers down to Mr. Weins- 
- heimer’ s office when I had my mishap. He’s moved his = 
Be ottices ee now, I believe. He’s an excellent lawyer, 
of course.”” 
‘*He’s Mr. Coe’s lawyer. . . . Miss Lambert was such 
a lot of fun. But people do talk awfully, here! I think she 
_ could have said breast, instead of breasts. She was talk- 
ing about a fat aunt of her mother’s. . . . She’s a dec- 
i ~ orator. Has a shop on Madison Avenue. She and Mr. Coe . 
_ hada fight about which was the ugliest public build- 
ee in New York. He said the Public Library was, and 
she said something else. He said a building could look 


- harmless and then its banalities crept up on you 
you one by one. He’s so different from Lamon, , € 
that they both have the same kind of eyes.”’ ares 

‘Is Mr. Coe from Zerbetta, dear?”’ : : 

‘‘No, his father was,"’ the girl said, settling on a 
‘*Lamon’s from Zerbetta. He’s always been a kind of 
brother to me. He’s very fond of Brick — my broth 


and he’s years older than us. It’s so funny seeing Lamon 


os... 


in New York! He’s always had nice clothes, and he 
looked so smart, tonight, and then he opened his mot 
and was just a farmer. It’s what he is. He’s been all ov 
the country, and in France, in the war. But he’s j 
Lamon Coe.”’ ae 
‘He has a very interesting voice,’’ said Mrs. Gibney. 
“Is he handsome ?”’ = 
“Oh, no. He’s never been good-looking, except h 
eyes. And he has dreadful scars on his forehead. His — 
hair’s nice. My brother says he’s the most beautifully 
built man he’s ever seen, when he hasn’t any cloth 
on. He just isn’t civilized. He never studied at school, 
just played on teams. And he isn’t clever. I’m very fon 
of him. He’s so safe to be around with.”’ . 
“Tm such an old woman, my dear, that I don’t unde i 
stand what that means,’’ Mrs. Gibney hopefully sug- 
gested. ‘‘Safe?”’ os 4 
“Safe,” the tall girl said. ‘I've had terrible times with _ 
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Ives about him. And one of them got him into a 

ar scandal. The worst boys are the ones who fall in 

¢ with you — I mean — all of a sudden.” 

“Isn't that romantic?” 

“T don’t know what it is,’’ said Miss Parcher, in her 

ol voice, “but I hate it. In rg19 dad gave a boy who 

just out of the army a job on our place, and he was 

_ simply disgusting. [wasn’t old enough to know what was 
coming. But I did get away. . . . It scared meso that I 


moked, and told me silly stories about the army, and he 
id kiss me. But it was just like my birthday, you know. 
[wasn’t scared at all.’ 

“It is very nice to have a reliable, older friend,”’ said 
: Mrs. Gibney; ‘‘and I’m sorry he isn’t handsome.”’ 

“TT don’t like awfully handsome men,’’ Miss Parcher 
said; ‘‘Lame and I were just talking about one, coming 
over. His name’s Anson Lauffler. Lame was saying what 
a perfect lady Ans is, and I nearly laughed. Because he’s 


te women have oe eae perfect fools of 


$0. ‘No ee at home ae ee come near hee 
she can help it. . . . Lame isn’t that way at a 
very respectful. . . . He’s in love with some iw 


Mrs. Gibney sighed. It eronich have been nice = £ 
him come in and be introduced and to have him take so 
tea. 
“Are they engaged?” 
“I don’t know. He hasn’t any money. And I dea : 

think she’s — I saw them at the Walling Theater, one 
night. She's older than he is. About thirty-three or four. 
Wonderful clothes. Yellow hair. She’s the sort of wom: 
he admires.”’ : 
‘A little bit of a thing, of course?”’ 
“No. She looked pretty tall,’” said Miss Parcher, roam 
s . ing to the window. Moonlight entered her silver gown 
and her pallid hair was green. ‘‘I hope he isn’t serious — 
about her. . . . He wants to go home.”’ 
| She seemed-to have no shadow, between the moon and 
the lamp. 2 
‘‘She telephoned to him when we were at dinner. He _ 
got so red! One of the eee came and whispered to 

him. And he went out.’ 

‘You don’t think it’s a — a disreputable connection?’ ; 
‘*Shouldn’t wonder. His father’s so strict with Lame 


ce. He’ s sweet to his cousin. nna he doesn’t drink. 
he’s wonderful on a farm. . . . Some woman who 


— 


CHAPTER XII 


RANKIE’s butler opened the bronze door an 
and looked through the slit with one eye for ; 
ond, as if he had suspicions of a tramp. He stood 
let Lamon pass and then said, ‘Just had a fine time h 
captain!”’ 
“How?” 


wouldn’t take a No.” 
*“Who was he?”’ 
““Mr. Costello Ryan, sir.”” 
**The hell!”’ 


Mr. Farrell was here and made himself useful. . . ©] 
De Lima’s in the dining-room, sir.”’ 
Farrell, a burly young man who was always talki 


saw that Frankie was still angry, and felt the anger in her — 

mouth turned up to his. : 
“We just had a lovely time, Lame!”’ 
“Grady was tellin’ me, honey.”’ 


all my life.” 
v ell, I’ve known him one year,’’ Frankie said, ‘‘ and 
that’s sufficient. I ain’t scared of any man alive, but I 
th: ate it when they’re drunk and begin to cry. He made me 
so mad, Lame, I wanted to throw a table at him.”’ 
‘The woman named Jen commenced a tale about a 
eatrical manager who always cried when he had 
- trouble with his stars. She bulged against the rim of the 
round table and talked merrily, eating salted nuts from 
_ _afat palm. Lamon stood back of Frankie's low chair, her 
head on his hard shirt, and watched a candle flame. .. . 
~ Michael had driven him over from East Fiftieth Street, 
talking impressively about his brother who was a priest 
and promoted to be Monsignor Ryan’s secretary, and 
+t his Monsignor Ryan was Costello Ryan’s uncle. People 


hooked into each other funnily, even in this wide town. 
“Well, but crying,’’ Farrell said, ‘‘is a kind of de- 
fense, Jen. I was talking to a doctor about it, at a party. 
Lots of people know that they make you helpless — 
_ embarrassed — by crying. They do it mechanically. 
> It’s—” 

~ ‘*You don’t have to tell women that, Jim,” Frankie 


_ yawned, rubbing her hair on Lar on's coat. oth < 
your party, honey?”’ x 

“It wasn’t a party, Frankie. Just six for dinner. 
These folks from out home that are in town for a v 


excited in a dog’s age. He got Elkins about arc 
ture. What’s an — acanthus?”’ 

Jen looked alarmed. Frankie shook her head. oe 
Farrell knew. re. 

‘It’s an ornament, a kind of design. Looks like an 
eggplant gone wrong. Common as dirt.” ‘ 

Common as dirt. Common as dirt ... Lamo 
watched the flame . . Most people were common as — 
dirt, under their clothes and manners. Take Weins- 
heimer’s Christian wife. Not a word out of her at _ 
dinner but what a girl in a shop could ha’ thought. Bess _ 
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eo is three times as smart as she is. Made Abner laugh. . . . _ 
ee My kids are going to be educated, or I'll know-why. _ 
If father’d sent me to college . . . Bet he didn’t want — 
me more educated than he is! I bet that’s it! Scared I'd 
: laugh at him. Thought Uncle Phil was a fool for sendin’ 
‘ Abner to Harvard. Didn’t see why he just didn’t put 
him to work Secs Ican remember him talking to a 
gtandpop about it. . . . No, he didn’t want me to be. R 
better'n him! Scared to! He stood scowling at the uaeg 
while Frankie smoked four cigarettes. 


ve See 


ro ce " 


is talking to a man ata party about psychology. 


> sense of power. Can't remember the details. But it’s 
her like this. As long as everything’s all right, your 


isturbs your balance. The minute that happens, your 
sense of power gets to jiggling, and you're scared. You a 
may not think you're scared, but everything you do pe: 
shows it. He was illustrating this by a fellow at the e, 
party, a shy kind of kid, who was drinking like the devil. e 
_ Wanted to get his nerve up to talk to people. . . . Now foe 
the trouble with C. Ryan is that you’ve upset his : 


9 


ower. 
They always heard things at a party. Frankie's parties sf 
were just kind of echoing boxes. They had heard, from 

someone at a party, that a stock was going down or some 
"manager had a new show, or that someone was a fine 

painter . . . Didn’t know it themselves. They heard it. 

Abner knows things himself. 

It was cool in the square dining-room. Lamon hated 

the city and pressed his fingers down on Frankie's arm. - 

Get rid of these people. Get rid of them. Come and fool 

with me. Be naked. I feel cold. 

Scared?’ Jen said; “I was just palpitatin’! The car 


Senet asked, * ae what : are = most 


—, 


3 in this world2”’ 
= a d. 7? 


than se else. Not aa I was keen on beige 

at by the Germans. But fire gives me the horrors.” 
‘Wasn't Abner’s wife burned to death, Lame?” 
‘*Yeh. He was in the Navy. She and their kid. He had 


house. . . . Take me home, Jim.” 
S ‘‘T thought you were at a hotel, Jen!’’ } 
“No, I got a new maid today. Honest, Frankie, I Ge 
don’t see how you got the sand to stay in a place as big 
as this alone, nights."’ 
“Why note”’ 


Jo. They’re all married and go home.”’ 
hate married servants,’’ Jen yawned, and heaved 
t of her chair. 

t she was slow in going. She had to chatter about 
daughter’s new film, and some hats at her shop, and 


. . . Some of these people were like kids with a 
vy toy. They talked about a boat or a car or a hat as 
ply as that. They had something new and you had to 
r all about it. Abner said that objects satisfied some 


platicude.”” 
_ arms that Bess has. There they go. 
Frankie slung her arms around him. 
You was cross when I telephoned.”’ 


. . . Frankie has just the same kind of 


“Ge “No, I wasn’t.” 
2 at 

“Suppose I sounded cross. They’ d just put the ice 
ie eemad (didn't want mine to mele on-me, And 
Luis didn’t say it was you, honey. . . . Frankie, you 
-ain’t cashed that check yet. I've given it to you twice. 
You cash it.” 

“Tore it up last night.” 

“Frankie !”’ 


. Farrell talked in the hall about his newest motor 


“2 


eS 


= Eytiarisaix Seance dollars, h’m?” 
“No, Frankie!” Re Se, 
“Tired of me?Scared I'll get drunk ai tells aa 
pent no, no, no!”’ = . 

“Well, why can’t I make you a Relate 
“But —" 


“You ain’t kissed me since last night.” 
. het ‘et t* 
She was a tent, shutting out ee from him. T 


slipping « on a coat by the bronze door, and the flicke o 
a scarf on the rails of the stair — everything dims 


away in the feeling of her mouth on his lips. He w 
warm again. - 


CHAPTER XIII 


a , 


aS) ESCRIBE that sensation once more, will you?”’ 
“Tell me what that tapestry means, first, doc- 


gray Chinese tapestry hung to the blue wall. He leaned 
yond the narrow hanging, with a thick cigarette in 


‘Judgment day. You're the first new patient who's x 
oticed it in at least four months. I'm fond of it, myself. f 
. . Again, about that sensation?”’ Oe 


Abner shut his eyes, and flattened a hand on the table 
ar him. 

_“T’m in a bowl — or box — of glass. I can hear and 
ee through it as well as can be, but I’m inside. This 
passes off when something interests me a great deal. I 
can make an effort and break through. I can talk busi- 
ness through it, at the shop. I talked a hailstorm the 
_ other night and amused people, through it. Talked about — 
_bad architecture. My young cousin brought an educated 
country girl to dine — a nice child. I assaulted American 
architecture and the fine arts to try to shock her... . 


People like that. eee admit 
: . . . It blows up — passes of."* ames: 


“Partly physical centaon. Coe. s se Sueno 

‘I've had i it four’*years: 7 = Se 
“But not as strongly as you have it now?” 
. ‘“‘No,”” said Abner. : i 


He was docile in his chair, nine eyes open. It saic 
o'clock on the dial close to his hand. Lamon had 
waiting outside in the car, talking eee rare to 
for two hours. 


“IT want to congratulate =n on your defenses os 
re Henry said, at a cabinet between the shaded windows 
. ‘the night I saw you at New Rochelle I just thought 3 


looked badly run down — under weight. I'd no idea ¢ 


all this damned nonsense. . . . You ve been throu 


an accumulated shock. You got through the origin 
disaster very well, you thought. You kept yourself 
hand, tried to occupy yourself — wrote, fooled w 
charities. But it crept up on you. Now that you're o 
the worst of it, just behave yourself. . . . Who's this 
fellow who wants you to go to Canada with him?” 
““My lawyer. Gilbert Weinsheimer.”’ 

" “*Restful2’’ = 
ine ‘Very. Has the foible of being fond of me.” ~ 

‘“That’s an asinine remark,’’ said Dr. Henry, writing — 
= on a labelled bottle full of red pills; ‘I know dozens of 


SQ 
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. You've no mistress?”’ 
pecror: Had | one last year. . . . But it was too 
tying to talk to a light lady through a pane of 


ras an effort, though.”’ 


ir shell, young man. And bored the poor girl to tears, 
ju can’t substitute appreciation and sensation for real 


over to see you. Stay in bed until then. . . . Give us 
your wrist a minute. Not bad,” he presently drawled, 
“fora person in your starved state. . . . I’ve no inten- 
ion of scaring you, but you're to be careful.”’ 

_**T understand that,’’ said Abner. 

_ The giant’s voice washed on the glass around him. 
‘Your blood’s thinned. You probably don’t know 


rn ho know j you. You're well eee of. And that , 


But she’s very beautiful, and amusing... It 


‘You probably just shoved yourself further back in — 


this is hellish hot for the twenty-third of June. . . . 
Ben? Tired?" eS 
Abner : sat back on ae arm of the chair. In this ju 


AN 
ral - 


was no need to pretend. 
“Very tired.” 


bells of lilies that floated on thin, formal oe bele 0 
ae ae pretending to be a ferocious demon. * 
’’ Abner said. “‘Men pretending to be ay 

Rae eu to require a personal damnation.” Ye 

“Men must pretend, son,’’ said the giant, past 
cigarette in his lips, ‘‘and your job, just now, is t 
member that you are important. You've lost the fine 
of taking yourself seriously. I have to see so many ass 


that I enjoy dealing with someone sensible. . . . Have 
your man drive you through the Park and then go hon 
and go to bed. I'll be around in the morning. Oh, there’ 
a diet list for your cook. I'll walk ‘ong wit 
Lamon got out of the car and looked su 
the doctor. Abner watched them throu 
lying back on his cushions, while Lamon™ 
es and a family named Ross, and 


was firm around him. He heard Lamon soe and saw 


ah Ae youe”’ 
More pills. He says I can go to Canada in couple of 
eks if I’m good. But I’m to have meals in bed, and not 
oke if I can stop it.’ 

‘ ‘Well, you do like he says to, Abner.”’ 


_. . . Lam important to him. To a lot of people. 
Norah . . . He ran names through his mind. And 
he was important, the glass melting from around 
im. He saw real bodies lying on turf as the car swam 
brough the Park and watched Lamon’s hand on his arm, 
the brown fingers vibrating, nervous and shy. 

‘Would you mind if Charlotte’s father came down for 
ouple of days? He’s a parson, but he’s harmless. Very 
ely and good fun.” 

-“T wouldn’t mind, Abner. It’s your house, anyhow. 
Don’t be so damn polite!” 

_ Abner laughed. 

i, “Try to think up what you know about pigeons and 
doves. The old man’s a maniac about them. Has a dove- 
ot in the rectory garden, up there, and they shed feathers 
1] over the churchyard. He gets more fun out of a ghastly 
ve than you would out of — of a prize-fight.”’ 


amon patted his arm. His eyes glowed under his 


Sor =e 1 
We. be 
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See Aa, CaP eNotes ae 
Fights ain’t so much fun, Abner. 
- out boxin’ — out at a club in Lo (ee Hs 


fella slugged me on my button an’ then got me a 
of lightnin’ on my jaw. Had to use ammonia o 


and Cousin Charlotte came out home. Remember? 
Abner, you ain’t ever thought of gettin’ 


again?” . ~~ i 
Abner said simply, ““No, I never have.”’ A life 
in his heart. He wanted to go on, and went on, 
I’d known Charlotte ever since she was a little gir 
Sanford was the Latin master at my school. I ne 
thought anything about the child. Then I stop 
. to see her father one day. I was motoring with 
Sas people through Connecticut. He’d taken this pa 
And there she was. I fancied myself a good deal in kc 
with another girl at the moment. And I wasn’t impres 
with Charlotte. And then I fell in love — and stayed i 
love. No, Lame, I couldn’t get married again.”’ . : 
The big man said, ‘She was awful nice,’’ and pat 
his cousin’s arm. as 
A clock ticked Abner forward as the car rolled. This. 
life spread through him widely, a sense of blood pulsimey . 
He had been absurdly sacrificing to a ghost, and that was — 
comic, without laughing at the ghost. He would nev 
laugh at this, but it had been absurd. 


-go down to Mr. Weinsheimer’s place. 


ple on the streets were shading eyes from the sun. 
t ran from the west in bowels of light through these — 


n high on scaffolds in Fifth Avenue showed tags of 
hair under naked arms, and women fanned them- laos 


es on the sidewalks between bursts of light. The os 
cleaned walls of the Library, when Michael slowed ee 
the car at Forty-second Street. It had almost a beauty, =a 
stretched white against duller buildings beyond its : 2 
aimless line of roof. Figures lolled on the railing of the 
ace, watching the street. The doves — or were they ; 
igeons? — flickered on statues in shadowed niches, and = 
e white dove circled a flagpole with senseless dili- = 


home. Go and get Miss Parcher and cool the poor child 
off. Drive up the Hudson or somewhere. Run along. I 


“Well, that suits me, Cousin Abner. Can’t drive far. 
Dinner engagement.”’ 
Lamon grinned, and the car passed from the curb. 


thought of Frankie De Lima, ivory in her bed, and 


et 


be pitifully trying to play the nes mans ss 
was not Lamon. He was more solid. 


He was a clay of undisturbed talents. He sat and 1 


let him make strings of funny prize-fighters for 
journal in Chicago, until he lost the job of coll 


sharp little tales of Los Angeles and Searle He was 
sometimes shrewd. . . . But there was no ambition in | 
him. He would pane off, when he tired of Frankie, 2 
sit in his father’s dairy yard, drawling with the hir 
men. He would tell his friends about his time with 
Frankie, and they would think him lying, because he 
would be just Lamon Coe, Uncle John’s son, and not the 
lover of an ivory woman — only Lamon would not say 
that she was ivory — in a room of silks. 
Gilbert Weinsheimer, in a brown suit, looked up from 
the business of signing his name to many folds of paper _ 
on his desk’s glass top. He took a handkerchief and wiped _ 
his face. a 
“* You look better, Abner.”’ exe. 
“TI feel like a piece of seaweed. . . . No, lam better. — 
Got some new pills and I’m to be allowed to go to Can- _ 


I'm ae But ie m to stay in bed a lot and 


th, and pills. 
hen you will come to Canada?”’ 
Tj just said so.” 
‘The lawyer grinned. Abner looked andy at ipa 


. Iam important to him. I must pretend to 
_ be important, because they like me. I shall go on living. oi 
“Didn't father build a bridge near Portland?” 
“That’s filial! Two bridges in Oregon. Early work,”’ 
said Gilbert. ‘“‘He wasn’t allowed his own way with 5 
chem, either. Might go look at them. Oregon’s a hand- 
some piece of real estate.”’ 
_ He began talking gruffly of Oregon and farther Can- 
ada, turning his crescent glasses on a thumb. The bowl 
formed once around Abner, but he shook through it, and 
then Gilbert walked with him to the elevator. 
a _ “You're to stay in bed?”’ 
a “Yes. He thinks I'd better. My appetite’s got to be 
 babied a little.”’ 
“I'll drop in after dinner, maybe.” 
e There was a woman astonishingly big with child in 
a the elevator. Abner watched her lumber into the street 
and walked very slowly after her toward Fifth Avenue. 
A dove sank from the Library’s roof past so much 
stone washed white by the intense sun and then moved 


~- ps 


and a cry from God. 
A policeman had his arm. People were thick aro 


him. 
‘Can you get me a cab, officer? . . . I'm — iT Ee 
**Just you stand here, sir.”’ SES 
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4 4 Pisz tent of silk was dim and Lamon banged an el- 
-& bow on a chair, getting to the telephone on its 
ack wood. He stopped to rub the bruised skin and 
scowled at Frankie because she laughed, reaching for a 
new cigarette. Then he sat down on a cool chair and 
cked up the telephone violently. 

Leh? 

Nobody spoke for a time. 

“Ask Mrs. De Lima to speak to me.”’ 

; “Well, who are you? . . . It’s two o'clock. She’s in 


“Tell her it’s important,”’ the man said. 
Lamon grinned and put a hand on ae black mouth. 
, goths gentleman says it’s et ort 

“Who is he?”’ 
“IT think it’s him, honey. Ryan.”’ 

**Make him say, Lame.” 
Lamon said, “ Mrs. De ay won't come to the phone 
a unless she knows who it is,’’ and yawned into his damp 
a shoulder, waiting to be answered from some other room, 
a out in the hot darkness. 


* ‘You ain't ¢ Farrell,” "Lamon See 
honest?”’ = > 

“Go to hell! Go to hell! Frankie’ll speak to 
you tell her it’s me! . . . Tell her I must speak to 


on the kid, out there, because he wieald: know how 
looked. “A 
“Costello, are you drunk?”’ : 
The answer made a tinkle in the room. 
‘Well, then go to bed an’ please quit this. Be a whit 
boy. ... No! ... No, Costello, !won’t see you... 
Not any more. >... I'm sorty. .-.-. Oh, please don’ 
be so nasty! . . . Good-by.”’ vat 
She walked away, the silver band glistening around 
her hair, and Lamon knew that something said had hurt a 
her, as she did not laugh, and did not look at him. The | 
one light burning above the silken ceiling let down a cold Ry 
shimmer on her naked arms and side, and she was silent = 
as a ghost in a play on a screen, colorless. 
“Well, one thing is, I’m goin’ to send him eee a pair 

of pearls he gave me at Christmas. He’s nasty.”’ | 
“Where did you run into him first, honey?”’ SS 


_ But he did fetch this girl in fine. And then Hector Bos- 
ommon introduced us at a party. Boscommon was kind 
f leadin’ him around to keep him out of trouble. He 
drinks too much. . . . Turn on a couple of more lights, 
c honey. I’m goin’ to send him those pearls back. It’s the 
only stuff he gave me cost him much. Look out you don’t 
run into him some time.” 

“Think he’d hurt me?”’ 

“No. I’m thinkin’ about him. . . . Idon’t want to be 
_ the start of a massacre. Lamon, I’ d like to see you box, 
Be once.” 
; q eacnon laughed, and went dancing across the room to 
: _ the tall mirror of the closet’s door, making feints and 

fetle dodges with his head, and tapping the glass with 

his fingers at the end of phantom blows. New lights 
above the silk showed his feet pattering back and forth 


on the white rug and muscles bubbled in his arms 


‘ 
nA 


awhile. 
‘Too slow on my feet, honey. . . . Where is it you 
keep your stuff?”’ 


+ J. on ee bar 


aia 


sa “Ree of man. I was Awa at a beach last sum- 
er and he fetched a girl in that was drownin’. He did 
ood, too. He’s a dandy swimmer. . . . I guess it’s © 


Frankie knelt on the floor, and began hunting ow 


“You don’t wear much of that junk.” 
‘Don’t like jewels. Only pasa you like gives 
somethin’, and you hate to sell i it.’ : 


ona pad, while she poked fingers among black cubes an 
_oblongs, snapping them open and shut, lifting her 


closing the thing away. 
~ LHetedpeyatela, 
“You don’t need ’em.”’ ~ a 
>: ‘Thanks. Drop ‘em on the table, there. There’s some — § 


‘ corals in the bottom here I’m going to send out to Amity — 
* Fuller for her baby. Jen’s so tickled it’s a boy she'll be 
drunk a week.”’ : ~ 
She began delving in the bottom of the flat chase 
among chains and glimmering pins, messes of bracelets’ ; 
and toys. Lamon finished his sketch before she grunted, 


“Ow ! It may be good luck to be pricked with a gold pin, ‘8 


e ‘More thanks.” : 
tankie piled a rope of coral on the floor, butarniaps 
Lamon thought it would go to Jen’s daughter, 


n in photographs of the pretty star’s baby, in the 
apets. . . . He ought to be more interested in these 
cople ee came to lunch and to tea in the white rooms 


my Meigs, his cousin, all would want to know about 
the actors and dancing women—all this raft of fools. 
: But he paid no attention to them. . . . I’m like Bess. 
2 I don’t make friends easy with people that just act 
polite to me. And they’re a tough lot of folks. I bet Bill 
bs Ranulph knows stories about half of them. 
“Ever hear of a man named Bill Ranulph, honey?” 
“Sounds German. No . . . Who's he?” 
_“*He was in my regiment — bias battery. Got a medal 
Li of honor. Prize-fight manager.’ 
The town was full of gay gangs of men and women, 
4g and Ranulph knew them. But most of them would not 


_ know about him. He was under all this top layer of - 


t ‘ _ rooms and costly restaurants, finding men for old women 
and silly girls. 


ity Fuller, on the hills outside Los Angeles and be 


vnstairs, because Bob McCready and Tom Errol and > 


“What about thik Randolph?’ ss a 
“I was just thinkin’ what you said 


not bein’ so good. . . . He’s about as tough 


come . . . Huh?”’ ae es 
“‘T thought I sold this thing ten years back!" i 
Trivial stars, blue and pale, were tremulous o1 


arms and breast, flowing from a loose band o 
links, little blue stones and brilliants. One po 
ered on her belly as she sat, frowning at the thing 


on a finger. 
“Give us your wrist, Lame.” 
“What for?”’ 
**Reach it here.”’ 


She was so grave, doing this, that he did not laugh, ar 
then she sat on her heels with a finger in his hand. 
“Give it to your next girl, honey.”’ “C 
“Ain't ever goin’ to be a next girl, honey.”’ Eh 
“Stuff! ... . Give it to one of your cousins. Your 
aunt’s got daughters, you was sayin’. Or give it to your 
aunt.”’ — 
‘No, honey.” nig 
“T don’t want it, Lame... . Some folks in this 
damn world are wicked. Know that? They’re mean. — 
Mean as dirt. . . . God, you can have a good time | 


ice Bi: to ne that. I bet he never reid for it, 
e I bet God Be didn’t! You give oe to some nice 


a her. 
Lamon turned the band on his wrist while she hid i 
he chest again in the foolish safe and came back for a 
see ci ratette. This must have cost some money, because the 

_ stones seemed to be sapphires and Abner said those were 
4 very high in price. He wanted to hear about the man 
hig was a hog pes he was scared of Praneie: standing 


ee s sketch. 
“You could draw swell if you took any trouble with 


“You just are a farmer !”’ 
He said, ‘‘I don’t give a damn. Yes, I’m a farmer. I 


ran into a kid Ee out eae ‘thi 
about it for a couple of hours. . . . I got 


thin’. . . . I’m kind of blue.” 
hs ney 4 aati 


I’m blue. Tell me it’s silly bein’ homesick and 
= stupid a little town is — Yes. But it’s — sine 
from.”’ 
‘Honey, I bet your father ain’t really mad at you.” 
“Yes, he is. I got to go back an’ get some slee} ou 
‘cause this kid from home said to have lunch with him, 

oo and I’m awful tired, sweetheart,’’ he said, with 
an arms around her; ‘‘and I'll come ‘round in the after = 


noon. XS 
—. ““Poor Lame!”’ “og 
“You're awful good to me, Frankie.’’ 
“T love you,”’ she said, into his hair. a 
“Tlove you. . . . Let me get dressed. at wt 


He went down i stone steps into dita and heat, 
for all the lower windows were fast, and the lamp in 
the upper hall was dead. Lamon groped for his hat on 


the marble bench under the stairs and tinkled the silver 


ris 


ad 


d She ran off upward, humming, and Lamon walked to 
_ the bronze door. He found a match and clicked the catch 
_ of the lock. Air wavered on his face, and he walked out 
| ‘on the stone platform. Over in a corner one page slept 
~ ona stool, his white chest showing in his undone jacket. 
‘Lamon stepped down on the driveway. 
ee He was tired, and a muscle jerked in his back. His 
room at Abner’s house would be cooler than the silky 
A tent, and he must get rested before he took Bess Parcher 
to lunch. He must ask Abner about some quiet little 
_ eating-place where nobody gay would be, and Frankie 
~ would not hear of it. 
Park Avenue was like an empty box. Walls went up 
i * and windows higher were black holes where the panes 


A 
é 


4 did not get any light from the street’s lamps. His feet 


as 


: 
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raised an echo that recoiled on him from everywhere, — 
and that angered him into cursing aloud. . . . But what — 


was the good of being angry, because his feet made a 


lonely noise. Bessie said what he needed was to be less 


excitable about everything. Funny having a girl that age | 


scold you. 

Somewhere deep in the city a rooster crowed. 

Lamon stood waiting for the next call, and then re- 
membered that there was not another farmyard where 
birds would hear the sound. 


come down, and, walking, he must pass so close to this 
old servant who knew him by name that the fool would 
_ be tempted to speak. He spoke. 

_ “Dreadful business, sir.’’ 

meee Very. Very.” 

“Such a young fellow, too, sir.”’ 

e me-Yes. .. . I say, go and tell my driver that he’s not 
- to try to speak to Mr. Ryan. I don’t want him upset. 
.. . And stay there to get the door open for us... . 
Here.”’ 

The old fool hurried down steps and under the awning 
o Mr. Boscommon’s black car. Mr. Boscommon walked 
and hated himself for not thinking. His head was full 
of humming blurs, sounds that were shadows, thirds of 
p pictures. He had dressed without bathing at six, and 
_ sweat ran inside his gray suit, inside his polished brown 
- shoes. Another servant in white was watching him from 


muld begin to rave aloud, waiting for Ambrose to 


ane Geithin the doorways, 
no right ‘to speak to the tall man ; 
An elevator crashed open and es 
down the tiles. Mr. Boscommon took his 2 
the heavy stuff of a winter's cloth, and smelled 


“I'l! see to that, Ambrose. . . . Where’s Mons 
Bye 
“Chicago.” 
Something good sent him there. A sort of good 
‘tiny, his mind said. He helped Ambrose into the cat 
saw that the panel of glass between themselves and the 


Ss > driver was fast in place. Then he leaned back in | che 
coe cushions and rubbed his chin with his eyeglass. aa 


“Thank God I had sense enough to wire en 
Monday.”’ 
“Thank God you did, old man. . . . Try to tak 
easy. You can’t, but try to — to not think at all.” a 
“But you want me to see this man Coe?”’ 
2 ““Not unless you have to, old man,’’ his master told 
Ambrose. 33 
ask ought to see him. I’m — I’m C’s peste 


£4 x 


on. “Now, let : me get ee 
ht. You telephoned me at just six. I had 
ever for a taxicab. . . . It was seven, nearly, 
N we went into C’s bedroom and found him. He 


Bt ae 


you at about — — what do you thinke”’ 


Uncle F Hector. Sat on my bed and told me. Then he 
amed off into his room. He was crying. . . . I sat 
d sought a minute, and then I sae you to 
€ over.’ 
ir. Boscommon’s mind said, They must get out of : 
: th at apartment at once. I can’t let him remember this. — 1g 
They must stay at the country house all fall. . . . He’s = = 
3 
ce 


fine. He’s been fine all morning, ever since then. 

“Uncle Hector?”’ bie: 
_ “Yes, Ambrose.’ 

_ “Don’t suppose that C just imagined he did it? — 
‘imagined i ital 

~ Hector Boscommon’s throat shut and he had to stiffen 
out its muscles and breathe hard. He put his arm around 
the gentleman’s shoulders and said,‘* No, old man. I’ve i 
been down at her place. Frankie’s dead. It’s quite true.” 

___ Ambrose bent forward to pick up a string of amethyst 

x beads from the floor of the car. One brown fist held these 

and the other rubbed his black knee. 

“Tl do just what you say, Uncle Hector.”’ 


of all those Brophy aunts. He sant “everyone els 
loved C. It’s this girl. She was one of a decent, 
family out in the country, and they were devoted t. 
They'd overlooked something once — when she wai 
the scandal over Evart’s will. William Evart left her 
apartment and some money. Her people forgav. 
that. They thought she was living on commissions f 
the shops. If this comes out, the cheap scandal pa 
will have stories about her. Her people will be disgraced. 
They'll know everything. You must think of them.’” i 

‘Poor girl,’’ said Ambrose. 


Mr. Boscommon’s mind was emptied of everythi 
for a time. The car was scudding down Park Avenue i 
sunlight, he knew, and his body sweated. Ambros¢ 
began quietly to weep, with no stir in his grave face and 
just the motion of his chin wrinkling a little as the tears’ 
flickered. This was best. It ceased. aS 

“He'd simply gone insane, Ambrose.”’ 
‘‘Th-there goes Norah Lambert,’’ Ambrose said, soon; — 
‘in that car.”’ YS 
“I didn’t notice.” 


wn suit was smoking a cigarette on the steps. Not 
ervant. Not Coe . . . Jewish. Odd. 

_ “Just stay here, Ambrose.” 

“All right, Uncle Hector.”’ 

“Yl come and get you if it’s necessary,’’ Mr. Boscom- 
on said, and got down from the car into heat that 
_ slashed his neck. 

He walked easily up to the brown person on the steps 
and took out his cardcase rather slowly. 

“Can you tell me if Mr. Lamon Coe is at home?”’ 
“*He’s in no condition to see anyone,’’ the man an- 
‘swered in a dry, hard fashion; ‘‘there’s been —’’ 


ss 


E “I know. It’s appalling to have to intrude, but he ~ 


must give me a minute. I’m obliged to leave the city 
immediately, and there’s something I’m obliged to tell 
him, in person.”’ 


age = 


His lawyer. Already! 
**May re not see him? It’s a frightful thing to I 
do, but — ie 2 <= 
‘Oh, very well! He may be willing to see you.” 4 
‘*This is Mr. Gilbert Weinsheimer, of counsel = 
My memory is tremendous, he thought, and 
God! That pleased him just enough to give me a f 
inside the door. I can make him listen to me. | 
“IT must simply appeal to your mercy, Mr. W 
heimer. May I come in and tell you what’s happen 
*“Of course,’’ said Mr. Weinsheimer, decently; “‘y 
‘can go into the library.” ee 
He was taken past a slab of pure yellow stone in 
room of the first floor, shimmering with books to 
height. Someone walked on the ceiling of this place 


acc the noise of pacing feet came down as the sound of 
a . muffled drum. Funeral march, Boscommon’s mind said. 
= . That was Lamon Coe. ae 
“ “This has been a terrible shock,’’ the lawyer mur- 
; mured, sitting down on a low chair; “I’ve known Abner 


ever since I was twelve years old. . . . I was his father 


bed. Looked a little better than usual... . Badge 
just left the house.” Ses er 
“My God!”’ a 


PA hack ‘Coc dead?’ mee soe se . at 


ge put thin crescent eco on his nose andes 


ce as the mantelshelf. Italian work, he saw, and 
y fine. But the cold water poured on his back, and 
s hands sweated. 


“‘T feel that my intrusion is — is probably unbearable, a 

. Weinsheimer.”’ 3 
‘You said that you must see Lamon?”’ ¥ 
“Yes... I must. Does the poor fellow know that a 


rs. De Lima — Were you aware of the connection?”’ 
“Good God,” said Weinsheimer, ‘‘what’s happened i 
to her?” 

“ Ber- apartment t-took fire early this morning and 
. ankie was burned to death. A lady on the fourth floor ~ 
smelled smoke. The tenants just above Frankie — Mrs. 

De Lima — had gone to the country. Nothing could be s 
f done, when the fireman got there. She was — utterly 


-consumed,’’ said Mr. Boscommon; ‘‘the body was not 


ie 


even eee. a 


melody. * ‘Hideous, is it not? I Knew ie os 
well, Mr. Weinsheimer. .. . I felt that I must se 
Coe. Certain things . . . We're so very sligh 
quainted. My God, calamity on calamity !”’ 
Perhaps that last sentence was bad. Mr. Weinshe 
sat looking at the black rug, his sallow hands lo 
a knee. 
“TH tell him.” ° 
**Ask him to see Hector Boscommon. He knows m1 
name at least.”’ mene 
The lawyer got wearily out of the chair, and put 


everisince —~ xi 

‘I must see him,’’ Mr. Boscommon said, ‘‘for = 
reason. I’m the representative of the Ryan brothers — 
their manager. A family friend.’’ He did not hedicaeeu 
“Costello Ryan killed himself this morning, when the 
news came. He was insanely in love with Mrs. De Lima. 
There'd been a connection. He cut his throat open. 
Broke a mirror and cut his throat open. His brother and. 
I literally walked into the blood on the floor.’’ * 


“Costello was insanely —’’ I said that before — 
dly in love with her. He telephoned to her apart- 
nt late last night. Mr. Coe answered the telephones, 
ou follow me?”’ - 
Zee No.” 
Anger put brass hands on Boscommon’s throat and 
0k him. 
“This — this wretched little beast of a boy was his p 
ther’s idol — Ambrose is worth a billion of him! = 
3 
ee 


en billion of him! He wasn’t even civilized! . . . I 
°8 your pardon. . . . One really can’t help breaking 
ees eoaelte was the idol of his mother and his 
uncle — that’s Monsignor Ryan — and his aunts. Miss 
Ida Brophy and Miss Veronica—I can’t have things made 
orse, you see? As a lawyer, you've seen so many of 
hese situations, Mr. Weinsheimer. I must prevent them 
om knowing that C — that Costello killed himself 
for a — a light woman. If they ever heard that he tele-_ 
phoned to her at midnight and killed himself when he 
a heard she was gone. . . . His mother’s at Lourdes. 
_ ‘The whole family’s out os town. He was alone in the 


gah Pata De Rakes aia 


‘apubene wae ie brother. | 
. abe children are at Southampton, 


veers bs 
“My dear sir! We have not erat to cone e st 


cide! acs s the connection with a — with Mrs. De 
that—"" 


misled me. You — you just don’t want it eae 
this boy telephoned to Mrs. De Lima last night?’’ 
“Precisely.” é 


understand. But what will you tell them sana th 
suicide?”’ 
“They know that he drank too much, Mr. Wein 
heimer. I'll take that line. Mrs. Ambrose Ryan knows — 
that he’s been drinking heavily. We can take that line. 
All that I’m trying to do is to — to throw myself on 
Mr. Coe’s mercy. I’m sure he'll understand the siti 
tion. . . . And all these cheap scandalous papers will 
be on his heels if he’s heard of, you see? A man in he 
apartment at — at one o'clock in the morning.” 3 
I am black down to my feet with this. I am stinking 
with lies. . ae 
He went on, “She had so many fine qualities, Mr. ct 


could tell you edne of pen ene - 
poor girl. It’s — it’s an act of mercy to keep 
d up. She was not avaricious. She lived mostly 


Pardon me. The servants ate too upset to — 
“Of course.” : stig 
Mr. Weinsheimer went into the hallway. 

“Yes? . . . Yes, someone was calling Zerbetta, 
Yhio. . . . Yes, get her on the wire, please — Oh, ‘ = 
mon! Lamon, they’ve got your aunt on the wire.” os 


_A white robe came whirling down the stairs. Mr. “ 
ector Boscommon stiffened against the fireplace, seeing " 
. Weinsheimer step back into the library. Everything rs 
wera 


hirred and beat in his head. His eyes dimmed. Through 

all this he heard a man howling. 

- wie coct het on the wite! . ... Aunt — Oh, God! 

: — Gether on the wire... . Aunt Marian? .. . Yeh, 

_ this is Lame — Lamon. . . . Aunt Marian, he’s dead. 

... Cousin Abner’s dead... . Died in his sleep! 

e Get on the train and come here! Hustle! . . . You got 

2 to! You got to! ... Yeh, his doctor came round this - 
b mornin’ and he was s dead... . He hadn't any blood 

left in him. He was all —all thin. . . . Get on the 


a fist on ie rail, Se. the Sande a 
stopped that, he looked at his brown” 
seemed to wash the hand in his white robe. 
glittered all over his unbelievable face and 5 
in a bright stream on his naked chest inside ¢ he 
lal “a a 
*“Lamon.”’ ~ 
“*H-have ’em make me some ees Weinsheim i 
**Haven’t you had breakfast, Lamon?” An > 
“No. . . . Luis woke me up. Where’s Miss Lamb 


a 
BUNS to?” a. 


- 


“She went away eh: ~ Henry, Lamon. Lame Ofg: 


come in here a minute — ; 

“Why didn’t those God damn doctors say he nee 
a lot of blood! I g-gave a kid in France a whole gall ; 
of blood — dunno how much. Dunno his damned nam 
— Wh-what’s the matter?”’ 

He looked through the door and Mr. Boscommon saw 
his eyes, fearful and black under the movement of three 
purple leaves on his forehead. He stared. 

“Oh. . . . Hell about Frankie, ain’t it? Yeh. 
That’s hell . . . Excuse me. I’m all shot to pieces!’ < 


ctot Boscommon’s legs stirred. He walked past Mr. 
sheimer and passed up the stairs, found himself in 


or of a great chamber where everything was black or 
ite. Light smouldered in a piano near the southern 
dows and light lay on a black desk. Between these 


vt was in Cleveland, on a party, when grandpop died. 
Didn’t feel so bad. He was awful damn old. Eighty- 
ven. . . . Got married when he was seventeen .. . 


all right. 
“My dear fellow, can’t you cry?”’ 

_ “Naw! I wish to God I could! I wish I could! Got 
a cigarette on you?” 
“Of course, old man.”’ 
But he went on pacing. When the robe slipped from 
-a shoulder, he would twitch it back. His hairless chest 


his re mick an incessant Tua 
“All ’at damn silk! You spoke about it. A £ 


when she played the drum. You was there . . 
“you tellin’ her it was dangerous. It was, too . 


was a good woman. I tell you she was a good 
Abner thought so. He kep’ her some — once. 
harmless. Be said so. . . . Jen Fuller Ss oe 
fat woman.’ ae 


Don’t think of it. 


‘*She was smokin’ a cigarette when I lef’, a ni, 
Had it in her mouth.”’ = 
““Was there much drapery in her bedroom?”’ 


ie ‘Aw, tons! Curtains at the bed . . . It was a te 
eee A kind of 4 tent.”’ So 


Hector Boscommon said, ‘‘That’s it, you see? I kee 
eens telling people it is not safe. The poor girl went to sleep _ 
ae with a cigarette beside her. Something of that kind.” 
Leh ryed SPER Two in the mornin’. She was” 
sleepy. We’ 4 beer a5 
= He walked up the room and slammed his hands on 
. the black piano. A great echo rose from the box and 
mingled with smoke in the sunlight, seeming to howl. 


= exch, but try to make father see at or lots of 
le. Nice people . . . You tell ’em and they just 


£5 

Bete leaned on the piano, Pe at the ae wall. oe 

ne bare foot shifted in and out of a straw sandal. e 
Srator Boscommon walked down the room, sum- oe 
oning up greatness, but he was shaken with pity and a 
his mouth worked. He put a hand on the man’s shoulder =: 
and began speaking, letting his voice sink. 

“My dear man, you must pull yourself together and 

sten to me. I’ve intruded on you in this way because | “ 


was a friend of |Frankie’s, and because we can’t have 
3 scandal in the dirty newspapers. . . . Listen to me. 
You answered Costello Ryan on the telephone, about 
one, perhaps, in the morning.” 

4 ie “Crazy little fool! Wouldn’t tell me his name.”’ 

Yes, old fellow. He telephoned again,’’ said Mr. 
™ Boscommon, “‘early this morning. The firemen or some- 
one told him about it. He woke his brother Ambrose. 
He was — simply raving with horror. Then he went 
_ into his bedroom and cut his throat with broken glass.”’ 


os... 
aes 
. 


The lies were a sweat on his face. — 
i “Crazy little Cut himself 2" 


piano and ae into its sheen. 

“Poor little bast. . . . I'm sorry. They told 

he killed himself? . . . Lot 0’ good that did him 

There’s no heaven. You get one life off God, anc 
what you drew, and there’s no more.”’ 

“*Just so, old man. Quite right. There’s no more. 

to me. . . . It may seem offensive — vulgar a 


sive — But I must warn you of something. We can 
this in the papers. You in her rooms at that ae A 
~ you must not tell anybody — Mrs. Fuller, Farrell — t 
Soir | Goodwin girl — any of her friends. You must not 


Pe too good — good news for these dirty scandalmonge 
papers. You see? It’s a fine chance for these sensatio 
journals. A millionaire killing himself on account of 
light woman — a demimondaine. And you would b 
dragged in. Do you see? The lover in her rooms. It woul 
be all over the country. Your relations would hear of in 
and we both know how illiberal — how provincial some 
people are. Forgive me for taking this tone. But I’m fifty- 


nine years old. I’ve seen such things. Often. Your sisters, ; 
you know, wouldn’t like to see your name in the = 


tla nl” ie 


our alaives won't like it.”’ 
Jad,’’ Lamon Coe said, looking at the wall. 

or Boscommon stepped back from the smell of 
| ‘ie amazing boy the hard shoulder si ep 


It’s simply no good trying to explain poor Frankie to 
to the armies of the respectable.” e. 
“Respectable,’’ Lamon Coe said; “‘ just respectable !’’ 4 ‘ 
~ “You and I know she was all right, my dear fellow, iS 


The man rubbed his hands on the black wood of the 
ano and blinked, hastily speaking. 


illed himself this mornin’ after he heard about — her — 
Bs you want me to never say he telephoned to the place 
Bax sO. Bee telephoned to her apartment very early 
his morning. He woke his brother and fairly raved at 
im. Then he went into his room — into his bathroom 
nd killed himself.’’ 

“Yeh . . . It’s straight. I’m so cold my head won't 


I nave him. Some pious old father in 1 the ¢ cou 
eae’ t talk to atone Don’ fseé Seo eee 


Be: Why disceess ae ee 

“T’m not goin’ to let ‘em have the coma fe) 
Cousin- Abner’s funeral. I won’t stand for it... . 

cuse me . . . No, no,”’ the man said, washing his ha 

a in his robe, “‘I won't say nothin’. How much fami 

this kid got?”’ | 

‘His brother am mothe and his father’s broth 

and some aunts.’ 

- ‘Damn tough on them! . . . No, sir. I wont say 

on thing. 


“That's wise,” said Mr. Boscommon, ‘‘and, what’: 
more, it’s kind. . I'm terribly sorry to ce had to 


intrude, old man. ‘Didi it for the sake of — a 
: “Oh, I ’preciate it!’ 
ae Hector Boscommon went down the stairs and paused 
in the hallway to admire the yellow marble slab carrying 
his gray hat. He took the hat and turned slowly into the 


sheimer was eine. a long 
lad ier folded several times, and smok- 


took off his glasses and laid them on the paper; “‘I 
ate being an executor. And I’m sentimental about this 
use. It'll be sold, under the will. You English have 
ur old historic houses. All we have in this damned 
untry is— some sort of place where a fine man lived. 
d his father was fine, too. His father was Philip 
e, the engineer.” 

‘Mr. Coe was charming. I met him once or twice.”’ 


An enormous pain was swelling in the room. Bos- 
common dropped his card on the table and said, “If I can 
be of the least service, in anything, please let me know, 
Mr. Weinsheimer,’’ and walked into the hall. He opened 
a white door and the sun slashed his face again. He stood 


* 


were not black. He bade come throug! 
was the sun cursing down above the ue t 
was Ambrose silent in the great cat. ~ 


folio from his hand, a a short, ice man i: 
to the steps. Sian 
. “*. . . absurd! Commonplace people don’t thin! 
images, Bill!’’ a 
cts m an onion # ney don’t! Of course the 


hated him for the laugh and walked down een stef 
Both men gave him sharp, considering glances. 

“Were you calling on Mr. Abner Coe?”’ 
ee Yes. .? ~ 


his sleep. And don't bother his cousin and Mr. Wein; 
heimer. They’re sufficiently wretched.”’ 

He walked between them, told his driver to go home, 
and got into the car, shaking with hatred of the world, 
of fools and liars. But he said, ‘‘ Nothing to worry about, : 
Ambrose. . . . Just don’t worry. The poor devil saw the 
point at once, oneer everything. Said to tell you that he’: 8 
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 frightfully sorry. He’s in dreadful shape. His cousin died 


_ in the night, and he’s all alone.”’ 


Sine he" 

“He’s no notion of any such thing. We'll go over to 
my place. You must have a big nap, old man.”’ 

The car went up the white street passing insufferable 
people. His mind howled at these images on the side- 
walk: “I killed a woman. She was leaning on a gold 
piano and I told a fool a story, and he remembered how 
to kill her. I am black with lies down to my feet.” 

People on the sidewalk admired the great car and the 
distinguished gentleman in gray. Ambrose turned his 
beads in a brown hand, praying to his god. 


CHAPTER XVI 


amon walked inside a tent of ice that 
else could see and held his fists in his 


= 


elevated railway. He stopped to let a train pass 5s bec 
it might fall off the rails, up thete, and set fire to 
in the street. Then he ran under the shadow and came ou 
safe on the other side in this awful light ee ha 
heat. 

Maybe there was a stove in Bessie’s boarding i 
down in some kitchen, and she could take him do 
there and get him warm. 


find the girl in the kitchen and sit and tease her. This y 
years ago, but she was still a good kid and she would 
help him to get warm again. It was all warm and = 
where women were. 

Steep sets of stairs came down from houses on tee 
Parcher’s street and this lying sun hammered sparks out 
of the windows. Away in front was that fence above the : 
river. If he walked forever he would get to her house and 


i 
_ 


d to run rhe would bang binieele on the tent of ic ice. 
came out of his mouth but none went in. He was 


n old lady in a pink gown was sitting back of a~ 
indow frame beside the door at the top of Bessie’s 
rs, fooling with scissors and a bowl of water. He had 
e to the bottom of the stairs but there was no way of 
etting up the gray steepness. He was dead, standing i. 
' ., and his feet would not go. Up there was the aa 


s The door came open and Bess Parcher walked down ; 
he steps in a white dress. Lamon put up his hands to 
- through the ice and saw them flapping before his 


“Lamon Coe, you walked over here without a 
hat?" — = | 
He said, “I got to get warm! Honey, I’mallcold .. . 
usin Abner died. He died in his sleep.”’ 

“Lame! Oh, you poor boy !”’ 

“He was all thin. I got to get warm. . . . Take me 
Bere it’s warm, honey.”’ 


“Take mic in where ie s all warm. 
oe a 


got to cry. & = 


“Well, Marian Meigs, I hope to goodness that 


s ood there and laughed all through the wedding and 


Rall 


rote that telegram yourself!’ But she was laughing, 


4 “Well, ‘look at oe bridegroom !”’ 

“ “How you, Bob?”’ 

Bob McCready shook hands and suddenly spun a hand- 
1 of rice up in the air. It hissed down around Bess in her 
hite gown, and banged on the rim of Lamon’s straw 
hat. People shoved heads out of the train’s windows and 
then you couldn’t hear anything when the wheels moved 


4 and some girls charged at her and the bracelet of dia- 
_monds and blue stones was grabbed and pawed. 


"re just a little ashamed of yourself! I suppose you just’ 


and the green cars rumbled so close. Bessie’s three aunts ~ 


Tea’ t aa aimale gorgeous? Did Lame | 
it out yourself?”’ : 
“He did not. Oh, Henry, Iv was 2 looking for y 


they were facies after his age It ‘Se be! just 
boy’s age. His voice creaked, when he mumbled Re) 
ne to Lamon, very shy. 

“Much of a crowd in town yesterday, Henry?’” 


3 ever had! And two men from Columbus got killed dov 
oe the road. By the Duryea place. Car turned over on “em 
**Burned?”’ 
“No, just busted *em dead.”’ 
: “That ain't so bad. If — How d’you doe”’ 
= Mr. Parcher in a linen suit that did not fit, said, ‘ “Well, = 
Lamon, this was kind of sudden."’ His sleepy voice was 
ashamed of itself, and he scoured his chin with a hand. | . 
* Suppose it looked kind of sudden. How’s my father?” 
‘John's all right, son. Who was this Dr. Sanford 
married you two children? I’m not acquainted with the 
= New York churches.’ 
Lamon said, ‘‘He’s my Cousin Abner’s father-in-law 
— Cousin Charlotte’s father. He was down for Abner’s 


payed ona couple of ioe He’s a good man.  - 
sg Tom! ee. 


him iaalig with no iat on his ea hair talking to die 
a3 omen. and then he walked down with Lamon to the 


- ‘That was too bad about your cousin, Lame. Say, I'm 
ad you’re back! . . . I had a diplomatic conversation 
h your dad yesterday. The ice is runnin’ out to sea on “ ~ 
he spring tides.”’ Be. 

“*Yeh?’’ Lamon gasped. 
_ “Oh, the old man’s all right, Lame. Don’t take a mere 
father so seriously. Just wants his feet licked some. 
Many’s the time when I was at college that I wrote home 
= about the high cost of living and got a growl.” 
‘Was there a man named Farrell — kind of pink — 
in your class at Princeton, Tom?”’ 
oe “James Michael Farrell? Played baseball. Yes. Why?’’ 
‘Met him at a party in New York. Lots of money and 
not much sense. . . . Always says what somebody told 
him about something. . . . Hello, Patsy!” 
He shook hands with two men in the freight office and 
_ gave orders about letting him know when boxes came 
from New York. Beyond the doors of this cool shed, 
_ trees flowed in the wind, mingling their leaves. He was 
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home. There was no strangeness in any chi 
come home. But he was not awake. a ~ . 
= eons to give pea and bags a ‘honeymoon?’ bo 


draw anything from Abnet’s estate = God inc whe 
Months.”’ “33 
Tom Errol stopped walking back up the ie 


aeaad town that he and your aunt get 7 ha 


million renee you.”’ 


thinkin’ that, Tommy. No. » oo bhere’s am aweful ] 
of the estate goes to build somethin’ for this children 
hospital. In memory of Cousin Charlotte and their k 
And the estate ain’t half a million, to begin with, and 
whole lot of it goes to this hospital in Connecticut fe 
achildren’s room, memory of Cousin Charlotte and their 
kid, and he lef? money to everybody’d been workin’ four 
years for him, and some to some old clerks worked fo 
his father. Why, Mr. Weinsheimer says Aunt Marian an 
me get about fifty thousand apiece, when we get it.Gave _ 
me a thousand in advance. Have to skin along on that, . 
and some more money I had anyhow, until this comes in — 
from the estate. . . . And I wish to God Cousin Abner 
still had it.”” 2 , 

Cousin Charlotte's father said he: 
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bner’s bared chest in the white bedroom and would 
member anything else, kind things and gay things, and 
that the funeral in New Canaan, and Miss Lambert 
_ smashing her cane on the slick little brown gravestone 
~ near the chapel — all that would go out of his head. But 
his throat was still hurting when he got into the car. 
“T got to stop at the bank, Mr. Parcher, please. Hate 
luggin’ checks around with me.”’ 
“Our worldly all,’’ said Bess. “ 
“It ain't much of an all, either.” 
**Oh, well,’’ said Mrs. Parcher, ** you children are back 
_ where they don’t rob you for every breath you draw!’’ 
He thought, “Well, they know I'll have the place 
when he dies, and they ain’t scared about it. And Bess 
says her bedroom’s big enough to get on in and maybe 
dad’ll come down to earth. He’s always said she was a 
nice girl. I remember him saying that. This is a girl he 
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approves of, not like... 
“How much is a ticket to Lima?’’ a man asked near 
him on the platform. 

_ “One dollar and two cents,’’ Patsy Burke drawled, 
shoving a truck along. 

Lamon put the match to his cigarette and waved it out 

as Mr. Parcher got the car going. It would be all right 

to sneak over to Lima, some time, and ask around for 


|. ~~ = To et 


some folks named Reichmann. He as i say a 


_boy’sestate, Lamon.” > 


him to turn in this check. 
‘Honestly, Lamon,’’ Mrs. Parcher said, fou ales 
“*you were a perfect baby to give Bess this thing!’ 
‘‘A man only gets married once."” : 
One thing he must never do, and that was to tell Bess _ 
where the sapphires and diamonds came from. She liked 
the bracelet too much to spoil it on her, and if they ev 
had a fight about anything, why, he must shut his teet 
and never say it. He cuddled her hand under his, and; 
safe. This was the thing about being married that puzzled — 
him, after six days, and he must ask Tom Errol how he ~ 
felt. You felt safe. Nobody could shove you out of there. 
Everything was yours, and this was how wives were dif- 
ferent from. . . . But don’t think so much about he 
You might say something. You could tell Bess about — 
some of the other ones, not about her. Too soon before. : 
pos weriete’s the bank, 
Men came up and Anson Lauffler pretended to kiss hin os 
on the cheek and was lewd in his ear. Lamon thought — 
how nice all the women thought Anson was, and 4 
gtinned, shaking hands with old Mr. Ross, president of 
the brown bank. 
“I hear you've come into some money from Phil’s | 
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““T guess about third as much as they’re saying, sir.”’ | 
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“Well, take care of it, Lamon. You’ve married a 
mighty nice girl.’’ 
‘You ain’t got to tell me, sir.” 


_ his new bankbook with cold fingers and looked at the 
___ two entries in red ink. He must look up in a minute 
- and pretend not to be scared. . . . Has a gray shirt on. 


__ Everybody's looking. 
mwWell|Lamon—. ."* 


_ “YT didn’t see you, father. Lookin’ at this. How are 
& youe”’ 

“Pretty good,”’ John Coe said, and put out his hand; 
_ “‘Tsaw Bessie in the car. You married the nicest girl I 
a 

know of, around here.”’ 

“3 ‘ : ” 

+ “I think so, myself. 


His father laughed, and stood peering at him with 
black eyes through the rimless spectacles that were new 
to Lamon. But he was still tall and hard, and his clothes 
_ hung in against his flat waist. A fine man to look at. 

“You'll be staying at the Parchers’ for your lunch.”’ 
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it coming “in So to. ee sical ‘put 

and felt his mouth quivering, | and | knew 

_ saw this. 

“Better fetch Bessie over ay the middle of 

noon, then. I got your room cleaned out, this 

She could use the room next for her sewin’ and so 
eV eSsign » : 

But they must go on chat! People were ook 

them. 

“When did you get the glasses, sir?’’ 

‘This winter.’’ 

“Your eyes ain't really bad2”’ 

“‘No. The left one twitches some.”’ 
“Well,’’ said Lamon, “‘we'll be out about four, I 
guess.”’ ae 

‘That'll suit me,’’ Coe tate and walked off to o: 
of the windows. 


chestnuts and saw where one had been blown down. 
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aes Henry said it was a storm in May, and that the 


Lamon without stopping, all the way up this street, and 
out Homestead Street. Fields showed past houses and 
hammocks were red in yards. 

_ “‘Mercy,”’ said Mrs. Parcher, ‘‘ but I hope Nettie hasn’t 
spoiled that omelet. She is a good cook, but she has a kind 
_ of passion for putting parsley where it don’t belong!” 
_ “Zamon can eat anything, mamma. The steak on the 


train last night was just pure leather and he ate a ton of 


_ He held her hand. He had a feeling of unchanging 
; _ safety as long as he could touch her, and he did not care 
about young Henry grinning. Sunlight seemed a fire 
q beyond the crest where her father’s white house stuck 
a up in a mass of oaks. The flat town ended, there, and the 
: slope went down. He suddenly did not believe it: he was 
not home. He believed nothing, even when he walked 
; along the porch and saw the road going downhill, and 
a lad in a dull shirt leading a bull somewhere in his 
_ father’s fields. The river was a sickle of hot silver under 
_ the sun’s height, and light burned his hands. But he 
stood in a dream, and walked down among the oaks as 
though they were trees that might change to houses in 
_ this sleep. 


ee was old. He knelt on the front seat and looked at 


_ ‘*Lame?”” 
zo “Love me some?” 


He ae ” a 
“We didn’t eee much last — honey.” A 

**Sh-sh ! But you do look tired.”’ — 

The woman in his arms was going always tc 


of an oak, and kissed her throat. Bala 
‘Don’t tell me you've never been in love befor 


Lame!’" 
“‘T have been — kind of — twice.”’ 
“It’s so nice you don’t pretend things. . . . Lat 


who was that pretty woman with you in the Walli 
Theater, the last night of May? The girl I was wi 
that silly Miss Bement, on my floor at Mrs. Vermily 


told me I looked like her.” ~ ce 
Lamon held her close, looking beyond heed at the 
trees. , 


“You do, honey. Only . . . your eyes are . Hae 
darker, and she must ha’ been — say — thirty-three 
four. She was a nice woman. Friend of Abner’s. . = : 
was mighty nice. Kiss me.”’ 

“Make me.”’ 


d her throat. Just then he did not want to kiss 
uth. Siete : | 


1 looked so nice. We were sitting up in the gallery. 
ave such a — a beautiful body, Lame. I’mso proud — 


ou proud of me?”’ 
YM course I am! You're so nice... and you've 
en so brave, and now everything's all right. And you're 
going to be good to your father, aren’t you, and not have 
s with him. He’s so old, and I think he’s proud of 


2? 


‘Get out!”’ 
“Yes, Ido. I think he’s pleased that you never begged 
‘him to let you come home. I think that’s why he wants 


out there, right away.” 

“Think so?”’ 

_ She held his face hard to hers, and then ran off up the 
ass tO answer her mother on the porch. But Lamon had 

not waked from his dream. He went slowly down the 

yard to the white fence, and stood in the sunlight, star- 

ing at this land, where it sloped from him. 

: All the fields tilted with a gentle shimmering of grass 
_ that was green in the light, split by blue shadows of 
_ trees, and then the broad earth swept levelly toward the 

s were restless in the heat to 
w the four oaks back of the 
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north, and a few vague hill 
the south. There it lay. He sa 
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perhaps at dice. There it all w was. 

But he could not wake. He had been very brave 
while not to come whining for a place here, and 
here, after it all. His being moved, a tiny blac 
through white cities and many rooms. He had survi 
so much, and there was no fear left for him. He coul i. 
talk of cows to his old father, and be kind. This sv in 
baked his dark hands on the fence, and this air movec 
thick with the smell of grass. A wagon piled with re 
bricks came dragging up the hill behind three wh 
horses, and Lamon spat three times for luck. A lad in a 
blue shirt walked whistling beside the horses, or talked — 
to them in a jolly way, making them trudge the long 
road. This man leaned on hot wood, and watches the 
brick, and the haze flowing beyond its color, and was still 
in his dream. His lips stirred and he felt, not caring, that 
a salt entered them. But the boy tramping past beside 
the horses saw that his face was bright with tears. | 
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